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them with a stone; wherever we turned there was a 
different course or channel; but all were in like manner 
so completely surrounded by those dangerous sand banks, 
that it was difficult to trace the line, and, if pursued 
aright, it was so narrow that it might truly be compared 
to threading the eye of a needle. 

This anxicns kind of steerage was continued without 
intermission till between two and three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the command was given to anchor, as 
the best relief to long and over-excited attention. The 
bustle which this order generally creates had just sub- 
sided, and all were indulging in a retrospection of past 
difficulties, when “ A sail!” was annuunced, and a second, 
a third, and a fourth, were counted, and so on, till seven 
vessels appeared in succession through the same narrow 
passage we had previously passed. Great as was our 
astonishment, however, at the approach of such a com- 
pany, it was nothing in comparison with theirs at sceing 
one solitary ship safely at anchor in such a situation. 

I have before stated that the Torres’ Straits throw up 
moveable sand banks ; hence the passage, from its uncer- 
tainty, is always dangerous; and hence ships go in com- 
pany, that, if an accident happen to one, the others may 
lend their assistance, and avoid the spot fatal to it. 

Six of those ships, from Sidney, had put themselves 
under convoy of a man-of-war frigate to lead them 
through the perilous part; when, therefore, they saw our 
little bark, they considered it an undertaking of the 
greatest risk, if not of rashness: there she was, however, 
safely at anchor, and they could not do better than select 
a favourable spot and follow her example, which they did 
accordingly. 

All the gratification which a speaking-trumpet afford- 
ed was then enjoyed, and the names of the vessels ; what 
news from Sidney ? what course pursued? &c. followed 
in question and answer. The captain of one of the ships 
came on board of us in the evening, when the conversa- 
tion naturally turned on his surprise at the first sight of 
our single vessel at anchor. I believe he quite forgot that 
I was within hearing; for he said to our captain, “ We 
were a long time before we could make you out in the 
distance ; when we did so, I exclaimed, ‘ Well, he is the 
boldest man alive, whoever he may be!’ But, when 
some of the other ships announced she was believed to 
be a vessel from Van Dieman’s Land, which had two 
ladies on board, [ considered it an act for which I would 
not have been responsible on any account. However,” 
he continued, “ success is every thing, and you have not 
only been a bold but a lucky man.” ‘These observations 
made me feel more truly thankful for the watchful care 
which had thus steered us so safely through the unknown 
perils of our course. 

The next morning it appeared quite like magic to find 
ourselves in such a company, and we all set sail together. 
It was soon seen, however, that, although the little bark 
could brave dangers alone, she could not compete with 
others in sailing, and she was gradually left behind, to 
the great mortification of the captain and annoyance of 
the crew. 

It is amusing to hear how very tenacious sailors are of 
the honour of the vessel to which they belong; and, when 
they cannot make her what they wish she should appear, 
they immediately depreciate others, by placing them in 
situations of difficulty or danger, in whieh they think 
they would not be able to act. Thus, for example, fault 
was found with the whole of the six ships, and I am not 
quite sure if even the frigate escaped. One was ugly 
built; another was heavy; a third could sail pretty well, 
but would never weather a storm; till at last, as they ail 
gradually disappeared before us, there was not one of 
them to compare with their own darling boat, although 
she did come in last. 

Nothing very particular occurred after this time, till 
the death of poor Jones, who now began to droop and 
refuse to whistle ; every remedy for his recovery was had 
recourse to, but in vain, and one morning he was found 
dead in his cage. Then there was his funeral, his elegy, 
and his warn and all his little actions were mimicked 
and talked of for a long time; so that it may truly be 
said, Jones was remembered as long as any bird that 
ever lived. 

Our course was now direct for the island of Timor, 
which we neared on the 3d of August, and on the 4th, 
fairly anchored in Copang Bay, where we found the fri- 
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gate safely moored before us. The governor of Timor 
is a man of colour, and had enjoyed his office succes- 
sively under the Dutch and British flags. No sooner did 
the intelligence reach his ears that a frigate and another 
vessel had anchored in Copang Bay, than he sent with 
much eagerness and alarm to enquire what news they 
brought; as they thought such an unexpected event fore- 
told a war. Their fears were, however, soon quieted, 
and we received an invitation to go on shore, which we 
accepted the following day. 

The town of Copang may be said to be situated in the 
midst of a garden, but, it is so badly built and dirty, 
there is nothing to admire. 

The inhabitants consist of Malays and Chinese, and 
are wretched-looking people, from the dirt and neglect 
of their persons. ‘This, however, we did not notice on 
the first moment of our landing, being too much occupied 
with the novelty and extraordinary appearance of the 
moving scene before us. We had no sooner set foot on 
shore, than we were immediately surrounded by half- 
dressed, copper-coloured children, covered with cocka- 
toos ; that is, they had these birds of all sizes and degrees 
of beauty, perched on their heads, shoulders, arms, and 
hands; besides which, many of them carried sticks full 
of them. ‘The cockatoo, usually so shy and wild, in their 
possession appeared as tame as a parrot; but the noise 
and number of them, with the strange appearance and 
chattering entreaties of the owners for us to purchase, 
quite bewildered the senscs. 

Hurrying on from this scene of confusion, we entered 
the town, where the poverty and wretchedness of the 
place burst upon us. ‘The people, however, are contented 
and happy, and boast much of the beauty of their gardens 
a little up the country. 

Their wants are abundantly supplicd by fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, fish, and the Malay poultry. ‘They barter for any 
thing they can obtain; and are said to possess diamonds ; 
we saw some few, but they were small and not good. 

Their chief, and, indeed, almost only trade consists in 
ponies, of which they sell, on an average, about a hun- 
dred annually. These vary in price from one to five 
pounds, which is the governor’s only revenue, so that we 
may suppose he does not keep up a very extensive esta- 
blishment. The governor is much beloved by his people, 
as well as his secretary, the second person in rank on 
the island, without whose advice he is said never to act. 

When the captain first went on shore, he was struck 
with the appearance of a plain, neat building, different 
from all these by which it was surrounded. He entered, 
and found it a place cf Christian worship in which a 
religious service was at the time being performed. He 
waited till it was over, and then introduced himself to the 
pastor of the flock, who spoke English extremely well. 
This small church contained a fine-toned finger-organ, 
which, we may naturally suppose, greatly surprised him, 
but not so much so as the manner in which the pastor sat 
down and played, performing not only with the greatest 
skill, but composing almost at pleasure. A sacred piece, of 
his own, on the “ Resurrection,” the captain considered 
wonderful. We were not of the party, and when we visited 
the building there was no one there. We afterwards 
found there were also two piano-fortes in Copang, so that 
this wretched-looking plaee was not quite so contemptible 
as we had at first imagined. 

On the 6th, the governor’s nephew came on board to 
see and examine the ship; from being a person of conse- 
quenee, he probably considered it right todo so, He had 
been educated in England, was dressed perfectly after the 
English fashion, and spoke the language fluently and 
well. He informed us that his father was Dutch and his 
mother French, and that he had a sister, who was a most 
extraordinary musical genius. She was so passionately 
fond of music, that his father spared no expense to gra- 
tify and indulge her taste, and had, at different times, 
sent to England for two piano-fortes and a first-rate 
finger-organ; but she died quite young. We immedi- 
ately inferred that the instruments which had been seen 
in the town were this poor girl’s, and had been distri- 
buted at her death. We did not, however, make any 





further enquiry, nor did he say any more on the subject. 
He also was fond of music; but, whatever was the} 
theme of his conversation, it usually terminated by an 
observation on, or reference to, the superior and wonder- 





ful abilities of his departed sister. 





had procured a rude but sweet native instrument on 
shore, and he showed us the way in which it was played. 
It was merely tae leaf of a tree, of sufficient firmness to 
retain the form into which it was bent, and three strings 
were passed through the two ends; the tone being pro- 
duced in the same manner as on a guitar. A musical 
person on board afterwards accomplished several airs by 
ear, which he played with the bow of a violin. 


The leaf of this tree is very useful to the inhabitants of 
Copang; they make their drinking cups out of it, and 
their pails for carrying water. ‘The ends of the leaf are 
drawn partially together, and fastened and made firm by 
a stick, whilst the edges are nicely stiffened by a broad 
hem of itsown. A string is fastened to the centre of the 
stick, which is hung on a pole and carried across the 
shoulder, one before and one behind the bearer. These 
leafy pails are of a beautiful colour, more yellow than 
green, and, when filled with water, look cool and refresh- 
ing, and, | may add, from their mode of carrying them, 
have a most graceful appearance. I brought two of them 
away with me, one of which I presented to the museum 
of her grace the Duchess of Leeds: the other remains in 
my own possession. 

The captain invited the governor's seerciary and 
his son, with the Christian pastor, to dine on board, 
and they came at the appointed hour. The secretary 
was a short dark man, with a most benevolent counte- 
nance; his son, a youth of twelve years of age, was a 
genteel French boy; and the pastor was a tall thin man, 
with a remarkably fair, but most animated, countenance. 

We were much pleased and a litile surprised at the 
very marked attention and respect the secretary paid the 
pastor ; indeed, so entirely did he seem to think that his 
was the cause of the first importance, that he evidently 
yielded all claim to conversation, sitting, like oursclves, 
an attentive listener to the different topics discussed rela- 
tive to the beginning and progress of Christianity in Co- 
pang. ‘To us all was new, and replete with interest, but 
to him, in constant intercourse with the pastor, it was 
otherwise ; he, therefore, showed himself truly amiable 
by his attention, and his varying countenance plainly in- 
dicated that he felt the pathos of his friend’s narrative. 

The pastor spoke English tolerably well, with just 
enough of hesitation to render it more interesting, ap- 
pearing occasionally to be secking for the best phrase to 
express his meaning. He had several kinds of schools, 
in which both old and young were taught; his wife, he 
said, devoted herself as much as possible to them ; indeed, 
their only pleasure and happiness seemed to be the im- 
provement of their Christian flock. It is sometimes 
thought that the energies of the mind wear out the body, 
and, certainly, we all agreed, that the pastor of Copang 
was the thinnest person we ever saw. 

He told us that Christianity had been planted in Ti- 
mor by his predecessor, who, being very ill, and not 
expecting to live, he sent for him from a neighbouring 
island, (Rottec,) and entreated of him, as his last request, 
to come and reside at Copang as soon as he was no more. 
He pleaded, in behalf of his Christian converts, that they 
were sincere, but in a much less advanced state of reli- 
gion than those of Rottee, and that they would, for a time, 
require more zeal and attention. On his friend's death, 
therefore, he came and resided at Copang, where he had 
been several years, but occasionally visited his former 
converts. 

Among the various stories related by him, that which 
struck me the most forcibly was the following: “ A very 
old man and woman bad long sought to be made Chris- 
tians, but he did not like to receive them into the church 
by baptism, till they had, by a new course of life, evinced 
the sincerity of their intentions; which was a rule he 
had made and had always pursued. At length, being 
fully satisfied of their faith and zeal, he appointed a day 
for them to appear at the baptismal font. ‘The little 
church of Copang was crowded by specuators, outside as 
well as in, and the aged couple tremblingly approached, 
laden, it is true, with years, but as children in newness of 
life aud conversation. When he came to that part of the 
service where a name was to be given thei, there was a 
pause ; they were uoprepared, and tears ( the pastor’s own 
words) streamed down their cheeks. Afler a moment’s 
reflection, he called the man Simeon, applying to him 


Some of the sailors|that beautiful ejaculation, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
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servant depart in peace, according tothy word: for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

“'To the woman he gave the name of Anna—of that 
Anna who served the Lord day and night, and “ who 
spake of Jesus to all who looked for redemption in Je- 
rasalem.” Efe explained to her how she might in like 
ianner devote the remainder of her days in speaking of 
Jesus as the only Saviour and Redeemer. : 

Afier this story, several attempts were made to bring 
the secretary forward, by asking him questions relative 
to the interior of the island, its produce, capabilities, &c., 
but it was all in vain, for the conversation turned to the 
one great and, with them, the most important and para- 
mount concern of life. 

Had all the kingdoms of the world, with all their 
glory, been within the grasp of this pious man, his coun- 
tenance could not have beamed with more pleasure than 
when he told his simple tale of the conversion of the 
heathen; thus plainly evincing that pure intentions, fol- 
lowed by a moderate degree of success, are all that is 
necessary for the attainment of the highest degree of 
eartily happiness. 

I bad ever considered the conversion of the heathen a 
subject of the deepest interest, but, I must confess, I 
never found the gratification experienced by many in the 
detail of its proceedings; the style and language of such 
books as I met with generally leading me to abandon 
thein, although T wished well to the cause of which they 
treated. ‘This acknowledgment, [I am aware, will be 
thought fastidious, and it is certainly a little like passing 
one’s friend or acquaintance, on account of his dress or 
appearance, a weakness of which many are guilty, but 
few like to avow. 


The language of the pastor of Copang, however, could 


not offend any one; he was without the least tincture of 
superior pretension, or what is vulgarly termed cant; he 
expressed plainly, but energetically, what he felt deeply, 
and performed cheerfully ; he was, in short, a living pic- 
ture before us of some of the first preachers of the gos- 
pel, of those highly endowed as well as humbly sincere 
Christians. 

After making the captain a present of a Malay Bible, 
and a Chinese Prayer Book, the party too leave, and we 
set sail. 

— > 
CHAPTER XV. 


Voyage to Singapore—-A London whaler—Tbe master and state ot 
his vessel-—We pass the Straits of Lombeck and speak a Chinese 
vessel—Receipt of newspapers—H! ness of George LV .—Reflec 
tions thereon—-Arrigal at Singapore—The merchant's house— 
Chinese music—Stores—!hick town—Mode of paying —Hinidoo 
altendaats—Religious Knowledge of two Hindoos—-Commerciai 





situation of Singapore—-We set sail. 

It was a beautiful evening when we sailed from ‘Timor, 
on the Gth; the 7th was equally fine, and the 8th, being 
Sunday, we had the usual church service. Our course 
was dircet for Singapore, where the captain hoped and 
expected to fill his vessel with a profitable cargo. 

We were still in company with the frigate, and on the 
9th, fell in with a London whaler. The frigate immedi- 
ately asked the usual questions, which, after answering, 
the whaler informed her that they were in the greatest 
possible distress from having broken their chronometer. 


The few watches they lad on board were also out of 


order, so that their situation appeared truly pitiable. ‘Uhe 
commanders of these vessels are called masters: and the 
master of the one in question, finding the frigate could 
not assist him, came on board our ship to ask the cap- 
fain’s advice. He was a rough sailor, as all engaged in 
that perilous traflic are; but he was old, and his white 
hair plainly said it was time calm domestic ease should 
be his, rather than the contention of the boisterous deep: 
but it is so ordained that a great portion of mankind 
should toil oat the whole of their lengthened span in a 
necessary provision for that “meat and drink which 
perish.” 

This old man’s situation was rendered still more dis- 
tressing by the insubordination of his crew, who, be- 
cause they had been unsuccessful in their fishing, grew 
discontented and almost mutinous. 

It tortunately happened that our captain had an extra 
chronometer on board, with which he expressed his will- 
ingness to oblige the master of the whaler, and drew up 
a written agreement of the terms, payment to be made 
in London. The old man heard the arrangement with 
much emotion; but, when the chronometer was really 
placed in his hands, I thought he would have dropped, 
coinpletely overpowered by feelings of gratitude for so 
unexpected a deliverance. 

fe offered in return all that his ship could afford, but 
whalers possess only the coarsest food, and. of that, not 
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an over-abundant supply. Life, on board these ships, is 
of so severe a nature, that it is only embraced and fol- 
lowed by those who have no other means of eimploy- 
ment. 

The old man took leave, revurned on board his own 
ship, and sent a box of beautiful shells as a present to the 
captain’s wife. 

After this parley, we followed the frigate through the 
Straits of Lombeck, in pursuance of our course to Sin- 
gapore. 

The 12th was the anniversary of the king’s birth-day ; 
his health was drank, the only sign of loyalty that sub- 
jects “ far, fur at sea” could show. 

On the 14th, we parted company with the frigate; on 
the 15th, Sunday, we had our usual church service, but, 
being in rocky water, made but little way; on the 17th, 
we re-crossed the line ; and, on the 19th, we fell in with 
a large China ship direct from England; the weather, 
during the whole time, continuing beautiful. 

This China ship brought us newspapers, and a sad 
account of the health of our beloved sovereign. I thought 
of his death, daily, perhaps, hourly expected; and the 
leading events of the life of George IV. passed quickly 
before me. 

On the 20th, we were in sight of Singapore, but, being 
beealined, we did not anchor till the following day, or go 
on shore till the 22d. The ship in the mean time was 
surrounded by boats, which presented a motley and amus- 
ing scene. The people of Singapore bring off fruit, vege- 
tables, fish, poultry, and a number of trifling curiosities. 
They ask twenty different prices for the saine article, 
scold and quarrel with each other, till you think a dozen 
of them, at least, will be drowned ; and their activity and 
chatter the whole time are most astonishing. 

Singapore, although not settled many years, is the 
vreatest mart of this part of the world; people of every 
country, and the produce of every clime, are congregated 
there. Chinese and Malays are the principal inbabitants ; 
the merchants are English, and we were toid that they 
were very jealous of any fresh comers. 

On the 22d we went on shore, and received great at- 
tention from an English merchant established there. 
ilis house was the first specimen we saw of Eastern mag- 
nificence. ‘The rooms were large and airy, with every 
precaution against the sun’s rays, and a pendent punka 
in constant motion, with numerous dusky attendants. 

In the evening, we returned to the ship, our palan- 
keens taking us to the boat. There was Chinese music 
in the street as we passed along, and, being a novelty to 
us, the bearers were desired to stop. ‘lhe performers 
consisted of two men playing on an instrament some- 
thing like a guitar; a third sang with a nasal twang; 
and a fourth kept time by clapping his hands, seeming 
by it to form an accompaniment. Our curiosity was soon 
satisfied; neither the music nor the singing was good 
enough to detain us; we, therefore, hastened on board. 





On the 23d we went on shore for the day, but found 
the only hotel for the accommodation of strangers not 
very good. We visited the shops, called stores, and spent 
the morning in the examination of Chinese and other 
curiosities brought from different parts. A ship had 
lately arrived from Japan, and had brought a great varie- 
ty of the Japanese baskets, which are made of bamboo, 
and prized and sought afler even in India. We bought 
a few for England, and a ship lying at Singapore at the 
time enabled us to send them immediately, and also our 
letters: this was a great comfort, as the captain found as 
much difficulty in filling his ship here as at Van Die- 
man’s Land; he, therefore, determined to direct his 
course to Pulo Penang, Prince of Wales’s Island, which 
is second in trade only to Singapore. 

In the evening, the resident English merchant drove 
us to see the town and environs. ‘The usual drive is very 
good, and people generally confine themselves to it, as to 
the park in London : but, as it was our only opportunity 
of seeing the place, we pursued various directions. We 
passed through rather a disagreeable but curious part, 
called the Black Town, which consists merely of mud 
huts, the habitations of the poorer Malays. After our 
drive we returned on board. 

The manner in which ali kinds of mercantile affairs 
are carried on, is curious to Europeans. Servants, who 
are gencrally Hindoos, undertake the order and purchase 
of every thing for you. As soon as a ship arrives, these 
people wait on you, and begin their office almost without 
leave. When they applied to the captain, and said, “I 
buy for you?” “I pay money for you?” he replied, 
“He was extremely obliged to them; but he wished to 
do it himself” It was, however, all in vain; he joked 





one minute and scolded another ; but all ended in, “ Cus- 














tom of the country.” “ Massa no buy!” “ Massa no pay 
money !” 

Atter further fruitless arguments, one of these people 
was selected, and called the ship’s Duback, a name to 
which they are all entitled who serve you in this manner. 
These servants attend you wherever you go; bargain 
and pay for every thing; you mercly say you wish for 
such and such articles, and walk on, leaving them to 
fight it out with the vender; between whom, in a mo- 
ment, there appears a most angry kind of quarrel, which 
the Dubach considers necessary to show his fidelity in 
his master’s cause, although the shopkeeper in reality 
pays him, as he is allowed so much on each article sold. 
It appears a plan teeming with every kind of mischief, 
but still the merchants uphold it, and say that, were you 
to bargain yourself, you would not get it as cheap as 
these people. ‘The living of these Hindoos is most mode- 
rate, as they only require one meal uf simple rice in the 
day. At Singapore the charges they make are subject 
to the inspection of the merchants, who, were they to find 
them cheating, would deprive them of the office of Dubach. 

The Hindoo employed by us was at times accompa- 
nied by his brother, both of them men of business, quick 
as thought in their undertakings, and most intelligent. 

Their manner and ceportment exciting a lively inter- 
est, the captain one day questioned them as to their 
ideas of another world, and was most agreeably surpris- 


ed to find them perfectly conversant with the truths of 


Christianity. 

They both spoke English very well, though with a little 
hesitation, a great annoyance to them with their quick- 
ness of thought and conception. These few questions, 
accidentally put by the captain, led to the following reli- 
gious and rather remarkable conversation. The first said 
he knew all about what a Christian ought to be; but, 
(mournfully shaking his head), he was not a Christian 
yet. The clergyman (a Mr. Burns) did not like to bap- 
tise him till he was quite sure he was sincere and de- 
served it; which he hoped would be very soon. He said 
he knew the church catechism, and repeated to us quite 
perfectly, and without the least hesitation, the Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, and Commandments. And they were 
prepared to answer questions respecting any part of them. 
On its being remarked that there was no difference be- 
tween black and white Christians; that with God there 
was no distinction of persons, provided the life agreed 
with the truths of the gospel; the brother, who, till that 
moment, had only appeared an attentive listener, took up 
a New Testament, lying on the table before him, and, 
turning in a moment to the part he wished, read aloud, 
“And the rich man also died,” &c. His manner, his 
accent, and his quickness, surprised us greatly, and led 
to a continuation of the conversation on the whole of the 
New ‘Testament, with which he appeared perfectly fami- 
liar. One instance from the Revelations will suffice. The 
captain asked if they had ever heard the word “ mille- 
nium,” and what meaning they attached to it. The bro- 
ther iminediately turned to his book, and again read 
aloud, “ And the beast shall be destroyed, and Christ 
shall reign on earth a thousand years.” This I consi- 
dered so remarkable, that I immediately wrote it down, 
fecling assured that, if I trusted my memory only for an 
hour, LT should almost be inclined to doubt its accuracy. 

The knowledge obtained at Singapore being almost 
exclusively commercial, my want of information on that 
subject renders my chapter short and less interesting 
than it might be. Crawturd, in his beautiful work enti- 
tled “An Embassy to Siam and Cochin China,” details 
the advantages and extensive commerce of this port; but, 
as I can know nothing from my own personal observa- 
tion, f forbear further comment. 

Singapore not affording the expected cargo for the 
ship, I made up my mind to whatever further delay 
might occur, and looked forward to another resting 
place almost as a matter of course: but our passage to 
Pulo Penang was one of a more terrific nature than we 
had yet experienced during the whole voyage; and the 
scenes we witnessed are never to be forgotten. 

On the 28th we took leave of our Christian friends, and 
set sail. 

—>>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Prozress to the Prince of Wales's Island—A week of dreadful 
weather—We joyfully hail Pulo Penang—Go on shore—Carriages 
—Wareifall—Hospitality received—Town of Penang—Stores— 
Library—Scenery—Presideut’s house and grounds—Fiuit—Visit 
to a Chinese missionary-—Church of Penang—Missionary place 
of worship—Attempted conversion of the Chinese—Boys’ and 
girls’ school—Boys educated for missionaries—Present plans— 
Disappointment as to the ship's cargo. 

It was a lovely morning when we bade adieu to Singa- 
pore, and the weather continued beautifully fine, although 
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very hot the whole day. At night we retired to rest,) been irritation, and a fearful dread. 
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The wind, th thin, fair man, and a very pretty dark young woman, 


without even a thought of change, much less of any! powerful, mighty wind, had shaken all iy fancied) ‘i'lie conversation turned on the news from Nogland, and 
y| 3 p 


thing like danger or alarin. ‘The long continued calm} courage, and my almost only prayer had been—“*O 
}come not in Judgment!” 
j und I had only, in grateful remer } 
About midnight, aj troubled mind, and rest my weericd body made. We then shortened our visit by a promise from 
gale commenced, and increased to sucli a tremendous | 

height that it seemed to toss the little bark like a play-! 


and fine weather had lulled us into a security, from whicl 
we were aroused by all the terrors which the most fear- 
ful wind and storm could inspire. 


thing in its hands. We immediately arose and made all 
the preparations that a ship in such a state would permit 
for a night of horrors. 
the effect of violent wind at sea; all the other perils of 
the deep and sky sink into comparative insignificance 
before it. Its howling noise; your utter inability, from 
the tossing of the vessel, to lie, stand, or sit in safety; the 
extinction of every light, but that in the most closely 
confined lantern, which, itself in constant motion, fai 
to afford the wonted glimmer; all conspire to render it a 
scene of appalling terror, overwhelming the mind with 
the greatness of its power. 

Towards morning, the storm hushed itself to a deceit- 
ful quiet, affording a temporary relief, to fortily the mind 
as to what was to follow. Lightnings then began to play, 
and thunder, in a smothered roar, spoke of what was to 
come. ‘The lightning increased its vivid flash, till the 
eyesight, fearing its approach, sought a vain shelter be- 
neath the trembling lid, and the tremendous crash of the 
quickened peal told that the mighty bolt was near. 

About six o’clock, however, these elements in their 
turn sought repose, and the sky wept a torrent, as if in 
haste to clear away all former evil. ‘The rain deluged 
every thing, till about eight o’clock, when all was as 
smiling as if Nature could only rejoice in the beauty of 
her works. 

Although wearied with this night of awful wonder, the 
morning was too beautiful to permit us to think of rest, 
and the fatigued mind reposed itself in tranquil inaction. 
It was Sunday; but divine service could not be thought 
of, extra exertion being necessary to repair the damages 
caused by the storm. ‘The day seemed to glide away, as 
it were, and night told us it was time to repose; but the 
fearful elements of wind, lightning, and rain, again 
called us up, and we passed another night of dread, 
doubt, and anxiety. The morning renewed the lovely 
scene of the preceding day, and, in like manner, all were 
busily employed in repairing the damages which the 
ship had sustained. As night again approached, we 
made preparation for repose, but with fearful forebodings, 
and for a time anxious dread disturbed our rest and 
quict; when all continuing calm, we enjoyed several 
hours of refreshing sleep, and arose the next morning, 
with the mind sufficiently relieved to be able to dwell on 
these two nights of terror, and to detail its constant an- 
ticipation of dread during the one of calm. 

It was the night of the Ist of September, when we 
again retired to rest, hoping by it entirely to renew our 
former strength and self: possession ; but again the angry 
wind began in gentle accents to say it was not yet satis- 
fied, and that it had only calmed its fury to gather fresh 
strength for the contest. Our feclings were quickly 
ulive to all that was passing around us, and we atose, to 
pass another night of fearful watchfalness. 

After we had been blown about nearly as long as on 
the former nights, we looked forward, and almost longed 
for the lightning’s flash, or, in short, any thing that 
would take us out of the hands of fearful Boreas; but no 
relief or change was to be found for us this night; it 
blew with the same unmitigating fury till nearly six 
o’clock, when all was again tranquil, and we sought a 
few hours’ repose. The second was a quict night, on 
which there was a visible eclipse of the moon; the third 
was also tranquil; but the fourth renewed all its former 
terror of wind, which terminated its exhausted fury, suc- 
ceeded by a mighty deluge. 

My cabin, hitherto safe from the storm, now yielded to 
the descending torrents, and my only comforts of books, 
bedding, and clothes, were drenched by the rain. 

It was now Saturday morning, just a week after our 
departure from Singapore with so fair a prospect. 

Wearied from actual fatigue, both of body and mind, 
we hailed the approaching land as a resting place of 
safety and repose. 

We had a quict night, and the next morning came in 
sight of Pulo Penang, a lovely spot, but truly so to us, so 
much in need of rest and tranquillity. 

It was Sunday, when we anchored, and, with some- 
thing like repose, I was enabled to review the events of 
the preceding week. It was very apparent to the eye of 
watchfal self-inspection, that my accustomed fortitude 
had abandoned me during these nights of terror; that, 
instead of calm peace and firm dependence, there had 














}our going early the next morning for a beautiful drive t 
Nothing, to my mind, ean equal 
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uquirics as to their health in such a warm climate. 
Phey were very happy nd contented in their situation, 
and had never once r 


rrettcd the exchange they had 
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The following day merchants came on board, respect-| them to spend a day ou board the ship with us, when they 
ing the ship’s cargo, and her future destination, We} would fully detail their proceedings in the cause of the 
were invited on shore, and arrangements were u 





r| Chinese mission. We took leave of thei, in great adimira- 
tion of the unpretending wife, who was pericet mistress 

see a neighbouring waterfall. I would of the most difficult language and literature in the world; 

clined every thing but perfect quict, but as, by so doing,| for to speak and read Chinese are two distinet studies. 

I should have infiinged on the pleasure of ( On Sunday the 12th, we eagerly sought to attend 

yielded, and went. ‘The boat was ready by five o’ciock} divine service in the beautiful little church of Penang. 

in the morning to take us on shore, where the carriages| [t was eleven weeks since the last opportunity we had of 
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ol dly have de- 











of the country were ordered, and awaited our arrivi 
. | 
| 


This carriage is like a palanqueen, very low, but carries} forth our most lively gratitude. 
two persons, and is drawn by one horse. The drive ior fhe church is a light, airy, white structure, just 
some distance wos beautiful, when we were stopped by| adapted to the climate; the open windows have green 
an ascent too steep for a carriage, up which we were to} shades, and on each side of the centre there is a punka, 
walk. We soon tound, however, that the dew of the| which keeps the air cool and pleasant. 
morning still lay so heavily on the grass, and every path} It may appear to many thot a punka in constant mo- 
we attempted was so wet, that we relinquished the sight} tion in a church would very much destroy the solemnity 
of the waterfall, and retarned to the carriages, which took} of the place; and I should probably have thought so too, 
us back to a Scotish merchant's house, where we break-| had | only read of without witnessing its effect. ‘They 
fasted. _ [are so in unison with all that the climate requires, that 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and hospitality] you almost naturally look for them, and the heat is so 
with which we were treated. We spent part of the day| very great, that but for them you could scarcely attend 
there, had an carly dinner, and returned on board in the} to your prayers as you would wish. ‘Phe service was 
evening. well performed by two clergymen, but we could not learn 
aa dana al mba Betta, 40: Pes | he a _ 
There are no houses of public accommodation at Pe-}| who they were. 
nang, very inconvenient to travellers like ourselves ; but} In the evening we went to hear the Chinese mission- 
a captain in the commercial service kindly invited us to} ary; he had a full and very atteitive congregation; bat 
sleep at his house, and his wife received us, and arranged} his nasal twang and eccentric manner made me regret 
every thing for our comfort. ‘This hospitality was the | that so good a man, in so good a cause, should have so 
greater, as they were breaking up their establishment to| little judginent. 
remove to Calcutta, whence they were going to England.| 
The interior of the town (George ‘Town) has a most] 
wretched and dirty appearance, and is, like Singapore, | 
strictly commercial, 
Chinese and Malays forming the greater proportion.| I made every enquiry re- 
There are also resident Scotish and English merchants, | lative to their efforts and success, the account of which 
whose houses and establishments indicate wealth and| was as follows: 
rity ‘sacufnrd’s Ee “ ?p ¢ he . —s 
prosperity. Crawturd’s <epoere of Penang, with the! Before they left England, the y both considered that 
great results to be expected, and extent of her commerce, they had an especial call for ‘the conversion of the 
s beautiful. . aan | Chine se, a nation known to be the most imeredulous, 
he stores and shops are full of ¢ hinese and Indian} obstinate, and, on some points, the most ignorant possi- 
. iia ‘ aving ox nee, aite ‘ ‘ | 4 “ A, 
curiosities, which having examine d, we visited ote library, | ble. Without tecling the least intimidated at the difficul- 
a |: » wm ¢ srentiy 8 } : | . ' A 
a large room apparently wcll supplicd with books, pam-| ties before them, they began the study of the language 
phiets, and Bewereeer . and literature of the country; and to these they devoted 
The merchants’ houses are out of the town, and are/their whole time and attention for three years. At 
built with all the luxury and convenicnee nbarbaiee ctpert for! the end of that period, thinking themselves sufficiently 
=e ahead anag climate. ‘The roads are excellent, and the} qualified, they set sail for Penang, a place crowded with 
Ine are ‘re rs f hs : an . * . ’ . 
drives are more beautiful than any 1 have ever seen else-| Chinese of all dk scriptions. Penang is well known as 
where. the second great commercial mart of that part of the 
TI >t eS id C higl I anching from the top; but the ] “ bd hy 1 
le trees are high, rer ng trom th Ps Dut world, and thus open to people of all nations. ‘The mis- 
most peculiar features of the scenery are the reonerar sionaries considered, therefore, that there, if any where, 
which hang from tree to tree In most surprising size and the national prejudices of the Chinese would be a little 
abundance. lhe rattan, or eae cane, an article of} abated by constant and familiar intercourse with others, 
extensive commerce, grows as underwood. aay ; , 
pos . eel oar “at After their arrival at Penang, they made known their 
The resident of Penang was absent during our stay.|_ . L : / ‘ 
: ° . ° “i| wish to establish a boys’ school, and to instruct them 
We drove through the grounds, in which there is a good : : : . : . 
rs ae - 4 , . gratis. One for girls was to be an after consideration, as 
government house, and abundance of deer. We picked|> “7. 
= "4 ‘ mae the Chinese will not listen to their women being taught. 
the nutmeg from trees laden with as much fruit as}... ‘ } ow 
The t monroe ‘ she trait te aneckl I'hey also selected and engaged a place for the distribu- 
eaves. we rees are standaarcs, ane with sS much} ‘e : . 
i — j ' Agr were re “A ¢ ition of medicines, attending there regularly two hours 
arger than I expected, having the appearance of green-| : ; eae 
ie re eels ea "tl . a ‘ ace ee ;tevery morning. ‘This was done that the Chinese, who de. 
gages ln ore’ We yy; tie savVC UisGo > CIOVE ree, and]. b, . . : ’ . . * 
ttt 1 A lled ! rard - : rived benefit from their advice, might feel a confidence 
ounds Cahced sc pper-Taracns. ° . ‘ 
cd ns sated al and dependence on them in matters of greater import 


, 
even than the relief of their bodily infirmities. 


.| dotug so, and our late escape from storm certainly called 





We returned to our friend’s house, and, after a day of 
much enjoyment, retired carly to rest. 

On the Tuesday we went on board; and the following 
People of all nations dwell there,| the missionary and his wife came early in the morning 
to spend a long day with us. 





it 





Fruit is very abundant in Penang; they have the} 
orange, plantain, and pine-apple: also the mangostin, the] : : ‘ ‘ 
most delicious of all fruits, but I am not sure if it is! | These arrangements went on for some time, thie mis- 
grown there, or only imported from the neighbouring | tnanes taking every opportunity that pre senile d itself of 
coast. | speaking on religious subjects. ‘The boys’ school, how- 

r to their wish or expecta- 





We naturally made enquiry as to the number and|©¥els did not grieve accord i xp 
names of the English residents at Penang, and found] ton, and they determincd, in opposition to the Chinese 


that the Chinese missionary settled there was of a most] Prejudice, to establish one for girls, offering a small pre- 
respectable family, as well as his wife, a clever little mium to all those who would come and I urn to read. 
English woman. From further observations made re- I he inattention and w ‘ nt of regularity to their appointed 
specting them, the captain felt sare he knew something| Ours was so gr at, that they engaged a person to go 
of the family or connection to which they belonged, and| fem house to house daily, and collect all those who 
that it would be a kindness to eall on them, and take} Would be taught; but this, after a time, so completely 
any intelligence they wished to their friends in England.| fail d, that they acknowledged they had not the satisfz¢ 
We ascertained their residence, and on the following day} U0" of believing they had made a single convert, 
paid them a visit. "Their habitation was a most wretched] This system of teaching they then abandoned entirtly, 
looking building, and the interior even worse than its} and determined to bring up two children in the perfeet 
first appearance indicated; but they told us it was the| knowledge of the English and Chinese languages, to de- 
only place they could procure, and that they were too nach] vete them to the cause of Christ, and, as soon as they 
devoted to their cause to allow their place of abode a| were capable, to send them into the very heart of China 
second consideration. to preach the gospel. 

After the usual forms of introduction necessary for} ‘The children they fixed upon and adopted for this 
strangers, we were most gratefully received by a tall,| purpose were two little orphan Malay boys; they broughy 
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TWO YEARS AT SEA. 








them on board with them, and it was impossible not to 

feel an interest in their fate. 

They were fine healthy looking dark boys, and the 
missionary and his wife treated them as if they were 
their own, bestowing their whole time and attention on 
them. I made them a present of a small printing-press 
for children, as a pastime from their more severe studies, 
with which they were highly delighted. Some years 
hence, we may pe rhaps hear of their exertion and suc- 
cess in the very midst of that extraordinary people, the 
Chinese, in the interior of their yet unknown country. 

In the evening they left us, apparently much gratified 
with their day’s pleasure. ‘The next morning I was in- 
formed that our destined course was to the Pedier coast, 
as from the season of the year, or other casualties, with 
which I was unacquainted, the ship could not be filled 
for England. Rattans to a sinall amount were taken on 
board, and other articles for barter. Should the Pedier 
coast not yicld sufficient cargo, we were to touch ut the 
Car Nicobar Islands for cocoa-nuts, which would obtain 
a profitable return at Rangoon in silver, an article of uni- 
versal commerce. ‘This was certainly advancing in our 
homeward course, but by a most tedious round; and, as 
the shores were considered dangerous, a pilot was _re- 
ceived on board, to conduct our vessel in safety. 

We took leave of the beautiful Pulo Penang with some- 
thing like regret, feeling greatly pleased with the hospi- 
tality and kindness we had received there. 

— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

We steer for the Pedier coast—Anchor—Captain goes on shore— 
Appearance of a Rajah—His dress and attendants—He leaves the 
ship—A kindly breeze—Present of the Rajah—A suspicious ves- 
sel—Piracy common—We pursue our course. 

We set sail on the 17th of September, and were at sea 
ten days without any occurrence of particular interest. 
Our course was direct for the Pedier coast, though why 
we should have ventured on so dangerous a shcre now 
appears to me most extraordinary. A lucrative com- 
mercial speculation was not surely a sufficient reason for 
running such a risk, had the danger attending it been 
thoroughly understood or considered. It is well known 
that hordes of pirates infest that coast, and we were com- 
pletely putting ourselves into their power ; but, with the 
knowledge of the fact, the captain was quite unconscious 
of any harm that could happen to us, as if we were pri- 
vileged to run risks that none others dared to encounter; 
and so completely was this the case that, immediately on 
our arrival off the coast, on the 27th, he went on shore, 
almost alone. His object was to get introduced to the 
head man, or rajah, and, through him, to avail himself 
of the export trade of the country. ‘The rajah received 
him after their almost savage fashion, boasted much of 
the extent of his territory and population, and was very 
inquisitive about and anxious to see the English ship. 
The captain immediately, in the same unguarded man- 
ner, invited him to come on board the next day, and 
bring his wife with him, which he promised to do. ‘The 
invitation did not, as was expected, open his heart to a 
liberal commerce, and the captain returned on board, 
fully satisfied that he might have spared himself the trou- 
ble of touching there. 

The following morning every thing was put in order, 
as for the reception of great personages; and tea, coffee, 
wine, &c. were prepared for thei in the euddy at an 
early hour. ‘The ship’s guns were also arranged to give 
them a royal salute. This latter mark of respect appear- 
ed rather ridiculous, but perhaps it was something in our 
favour, as the result will show. 

About eleven o’clock, boats were seen in motion from 
the shore, which quickly neared the ship, bringing his 
majesty only, who sat superior over his tawny subjects, 
by being completely dressed. The train consisted of 
three long boats, filled with rowers, but, before they ar- 
rived, the captain had the precaution to order that only 
the rajah and his own personal attendants were to be 
allowed to come on board: the others, therefore, remain- 
ed alongside the ship, in the boats. 

The rajah was a short, fat man, with an agreeable but 
not very intelligent countenance. He was dressed in so 
grotesque a manner, that it required a little philosophy to 
look at him without a smile, each article of his clothing 
seeming as if purchased of different nations, and put on, 
without any regard to form or size. 

He entered the cuddy quite at his ease, and threw him- 
self into the seat prepared for him, whilst the three attend- 
ants, who were permitted to follow, crouched around him 
inan attitude of the greatest respect and attention. This 
half sitting posture appears strange to Europeans for the 
first time of seeing it, but it is an alinost universal East- 
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ern custom, by which they show the greatest possible 
deference. 

So intent were these people on the looks of their royal 
master, that they appeared not even to see any thing that 
surrounded them. One held his betel-nut box ; the se- 
cond the paun-leaf and lime; and the other a common 
case-knife with two blades, each presenting him which 
of these he wanted, according to the direction of his eye. 
They all chew the betel-nut, paun-leaf, and lime, which 
turn the mouth and lips disagreeably red, and the teeth 
quite black ; this is considered a beauty, but after a time 
it entirely decays the teeth. The rajah took a little cof- 
fce, but appeared not to like any thing so well as what 
ke was accustomed to. He spoke in Portuguese ; this 
was interpreted to us by the pilot, who understood the 
language, and expressed his sorrow for not bringing his 
wife, but said she was ill, which he did not mention the 
evening before. He was so anxious to see the ship, that 
he had scarcely patience to wait till the captain chose to 
accompany him. He noticed every thing, but said very 
littie, and returned to the cuddy. He then asked if there 
were any silver things for barter, such as forks, spoons, 
or ladles ; and being answered in the affirmative, he ex- 
pressed a wish to see them. 

When we left the Swan River Settlement, a family I 
have already described, foreseeing all the difficulties with 
which they would have to contend, and thinking that 
money would be more useful to them than any thing else, 
gave a great part of their plate to the captain of our ves- 
sel, begging him to dispose of it as soon and as advan- 
tugeously as possible, and to send them the money. Peo- 


ple are naturally sorry to part with plate, particularly if 


there be a family to possess it after them; and so were 
they: but the mother smiled as she said, “ We shall 
never want any thing here but a wooden spoon—then, 
wherefore keep it?” She was nice-looking, without 
being really pretty, and I thought that all the beauty in 
the world could not have surpassed the expression of her 
countenance as she uttered these few words. The cap- 
tain took the plate, and endeavoured to sell it at Hobart 
Town, but, not being able to get what was expected, it 
still remained in his possession, and the chest containing 
it was therefore ordered to be opened for the inspection 
of the rajah. 

It was rather ridiculous to see the pleasure with which 
this grotesque-looking personage viewed the prize before 
him, and examined these forks and spoons of the best and 
most fashionable London make. His majesty, however, 
perfectly understood what he was about, tor he handled 
and weighed every thing, and examined and weighed 
again, very anxious te have, but unwilling to purchase. 
The captain perceived this, and ordered them to be re- 
placed in the chest, when shortly after the rajah took 
his leave. 

It was about two o’clock when he left us, saying he 
should certainly return the next day and bring his wife 
with him: but Providence watched over us, and prevent- 


ed this intended visit, which otherwise might, and pro-|Choury, few, it was said, in comparison with the size of 


bably would, have been one of horrors. 
No sooner had they safely landed on their shore, than 


a most favourable breeze sprung up, too direct and pro- | 


mising for the Car Nicobar Islands, whither cur course 
was to be next directed, not to be seized as a favourable 
moment for sailing. 

Qur movements were immediately perceived from the 
shore, and a boat followed us laden with fruit, fowls, pigs, 
and goats, with a message from the rajah, begging the 
captain to remain till the following day, when a most 
abundant supply of every thing should be sent. ‘The pre- 
sent contained in the first boat was received, but we 
merely slackened sail, without any intention of waiting, 
when another boat followed, to say that the rajah would 
buy all the silver things, if we would only stay till the 
next day. Even this inducement failed to tempt us, and 
they returned disappointed to the shore. 

The merry laugh of the sailors soon told that they 
were much amused at all that had passed, which, as we 
did not understand, and felt a little inquisitive about, the 
captain’s wife made enquiry, and heard with horror and 
amazement that, when the rajah came on board in the 
morning, all the men who had attended him in the boats, 
at least seventy of them, had each a long knife thrust 
through his girdle. A crew thus armed would soon, had 
they been so disposed, have taken a merchant vessel bad- 
ly manned; and, although suspicion never entered the 
captain's mind, it was an unguarded occurrence, which, 
but for the providential breeze, might have been fatal 
to us. Perhaps the good order of the ship’s guns had 
shown them that a little more arrangement was neces. 
sary before they attempted to earry their prize, for which 
they could be prepared by the next day. 


Piracy is too common on their coast for this to be a 
matter of merely vague conjecture; but suspicious doubts 
were soon hushed in thankful admiration of the kindly 
breeze, which bore us from their half savage shore. 


——<— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


We sail for the group of the Car Nicobar Islands—Anchor off 
Choury—The raler—Dress—Good order of his subjeets—Produce 
of the isltand—Cances—Anchorage off Nicobar, the principal 
is'and of the group—Description of the village of Nicobar—Na- 
tive evening meal—Intelligent child—Mode of paying for cocoa 
nuts—Conversation of their ruler—Mode of burial—idea of the 
Deity —Dislike to the words “ buy and sell’’—Trait of honesty— 
Death of a man from the bite of a snake—Native lamentation— 
Pigs the greatest luxury of Nicobar—How brought on bouard—De- 
parture from the island. 

We now sailed direct and well for a group of islands, 
called the Car Nicobar, off which we safely anchored, 
without any particular occurrence, on the 3rd of October, 
five days from the date of our last departure. 

The island of the group we neared, and therefore first 
visited, is named Choury, but called by the natives Chau- 
ra, with a sudden and loud accent on the ra. 

The captain immediately went on shore, to ascertain 
the nature and difficulties of the traffic, and to see the 
people by whom it was to be carried on. 

He was charmed with the beauty of the island, and the 
simple life and manners of the inhabitants, to witness 
which, he considered it quite worth the trouble of a visit 
by any ship stcering in that direction. But woe to an 
unfortunate lady-passenger so situated! Her only re- 
source would be, to bear the oppressive heat with calm 
resignation, pent up in a closely confined cuddy ; which, 


traffic and disagreeable annoyance to which she would 
otherwise be subject. 

These considerations passed rapidly in the captain’s 
mind, as he saw the people by whom his ship would be 
filled to discharge the cocoa-nuts, and he probably re- 
eretted that he had touched there. He returned on 
board, and told us, that as we should not be able to bear 
the sight of the strange, wild-looking men with whom he 
was obliged to traffic, the whole of the side of the cuddy 
leading to the deck should be closed, and our apartments 
thus made as private as possible. ‘This arrangement was 
certainly very pleasant in many respects, but it rendered 
the heat almost unbearable, by depriving us of a free cur- 
rent of air. Those only who have experienced a hot cli- 
mate can well understand what it was to be thus enclosed 
for nineteen days, during the whole of which time we had 
a change only the day that we sailed from Choury to 
Nicobar. 

When we met at dinner, and in the evening, I made 
every enquiry of this apparently happy people as to their 
beautiful island, and immediately noted down what I 
heard. 

There were not more than four hundred inhabitants in 











the island. Many of them spoke Portuguese, and some 
of them English. 

There was one head man, who acted as chief or go- 
|vernor, amongst them, but he bore no title of distinction ; 
jhe appeared like the father of a large family, only that 
he had the office without the name. He was dressed en- 
Itirely in European clothing, but, like the rajah of the 
Pedier coast, with little attention to uniformity. His 
people obeyed all his commands with the greatest good 
humour and alacrity possible, working laboriously, with- 
out the least appearance of fatigue, or disinclination to 
the task imposed upon them. 

Their only wants, in exchange for cocoa-nuts, were to- 
bacco, and a blue calico, worn by the women ; for which 
provision had been made at Penang. They also supplied 
us abundantly with fruit, fowls, eggs, and pigs. 

They were much pleased with every thing which was 
given them, with the biscuit, and particularly the sugar ; 
but in no one instance did they attempt to steal, or even 
to touch what was not offered them. 

Their beantiful island supplies them with cocoa-nuts, 
limes, bananas, and oranges, but the latter were not very 
|good ; besides which they have pigs, poultry, and fish, in 
jabundance. ‘They live much on the water, seeming very 
|fond of their little light canoe, which they ornament with 
| feathers, and any pieces of different coloured cotton they 
;/can procure. 

The village of Choury is pretty, and the situation well 
‘selected ; but, as it resembles Nicobar, the principal of the 
group, to which we afterwards steered, I shall describe 
them both under one head. 
| We remained a weck at Choury, for, although the na- 
|tives worked in numbers, and most willingly, they could 














however insupportable, would be better than the scene of 
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not supply the quantity required in less time. We lef 
Choury on the 10th, and anchored off Nicobar on the 11th. 

Five villages adorn the length of this island on the side 
we coasted ; the principal village is named after it, and is 
built in the following manner :— 

A circular space backed by the cocoa-nut trees is se- 
lected as the most advantageous spot, and there a cluster 
of huts is raised. The shape of these huts was probably 
borrowed from the cocoa-nut itself, as it is in the forin of 
a cone, divided in the middle, or, like a very large bee- 
hive, raised on poles, four or five feet from the ground. 

Tie half conical hut is entered by a ladder, through a 
trap doer, which is closed after cach person who enters. 
The large circular space within has very little light or 
air, thus purposely arranged by the natives to exclude all 
heat. This room is most beautifully finished in the inside 
by the rattan, or small cane, worked round and round, 
and the joins are so ingeniously contrived as to baflle the 
scrutiny of the nicest eye to discover them. 

At the top of the cone there is a division as a kind of 
loft, where they keep the few culinary articles they pos- 
sess. They take their meals on the ground, in the open 
space below, within the poles which support the hut, so 
that the larger room is left entirely free and unencumber- 
ed for sleeping, and a refuge from the heat. 

The evening meal, or supper, on shore, was minutely 
described to us by one of the ship’s officers, who witnessed 
it, and was as follows :— 

The members of each hut seated themselves orderly 
around in a circle, and between every second person was 
placed a dish of fish and one of fruit. The fruit was cut 
in slices, and placed alternatety with a slice of cocoa-nut, 
on which was a banana. 

In our cold climate, we cannot fully enter into the 
luxury of such a repast enjoyed in the open air, but when 
to it I add that they drink the cocoa-nut water from the 
shell, and smoke toddy from a long thin reed tube, I think 
it may indeed be supposed to equal all that the most re- 
fined and sumptuous entertainment can give. 

Toddy is extracted from a tree by means of incision, 
and is considered very delicious when quite fresh, but 
taken in a state of fermentation it has an intoxicating 
effect. 

When the ship’s officer, who had witnessed the supper 
on shore, had detailed all that he saw, he concluded by 
observing that each person ate with a silver fork or spoon. 
All his auditors naturally laughed as he mentioned it, 
thinking it an addition of his own; but he appeared so 
much annoyed at being doubted, and asserted the fact 
with so many particulars, that nothing more was said on 
the subject ; and, as he had not gone far to bring back so 
wondrous a “ tale of a traveller,” the falsehood or truth 
of the story could be easily ascertained the next day. 

Had he exaggerated in any other way, as to their houses 
being palaces in size, their fruit of more than usual fla- 
vour, their trees of unheard-of appearance or magnitude, 
there would have been something like a probability in the 
invention ; but that he should declare that people who 
live, as it were, wild in their garden of delights, careless 
even of nec@ssary clothing, should sit down in luxuriant 
refinement to feed with silver forks and spoons, would 
never have entered a sailcr’s imagination, unless he had 
really seen, had really handled, them. 

The following morning the captain went on shore ; and, 
immediately on landing, was unexpectedly greeted by a 
little boy, of about six years of age, of most engaging 
countenance and address, who ran up to him, and, with a 
variety of pleasing gestures, presented him with oranges 
and bananas. ‘The captain was charmed with the child ; 
he thought in his life he had never seen so intelligent a 
creature ; and, accepting his fruit, and taking his hand, 
he walked with him to the village before them. His little 
companion remained close to him, in quiet but observant 
attention, whilst he gave orders respecting the delivery of 
the cocoa-nuts; when, being about to return on board, he 
made signs to the child to accompany him, which he 
gladly did, bounding and skipping before him the whole 
way to the water’s edge. He was brought on board ship, 
and made quite proud and happy by being dressed in a 
little linen frock, hastily sewed together. He spent the 
day with us, and at dinner was seated at table, with a 
silver fork and spoon by the side of his plate, whilst we 
naturally watched to sce what he would do with them, He 
used them unhesitatingly, first one and then the other, as 
oceasion required, and much better than children of that 
age generally do, never once attempting to put his fingers 
into his plate or mouth; in short, he quite convinced us 
that he had been in the constant use of them. 

On the following day, it was found there was no more 
tobacco or blue cloth to give in exchange for the remain- 
der of the ecocoa-nuts that had been ordered; and it be- 


came a consideration how they were to be paid for, these} sary, but, when no longer so, the bones are removed and 
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people not requiring, or indeed knowing, the value of} buried in the sand, close to the former habitation of the 


money. The difficulty being explained to thein, they en- 
quired—* Any silver forks, silver spoons, to spare?” 
which being answered in the affirmative, the plate chest, 
before examined by the rajah of the Pedier Coast, was 
opened before them: at the sight of its contents they set 
up a general shout of delight, making the ship resound 
with their cheering. Unconscious of the cause, we were 
naturally much alarmed at such an unexpected noise ; 
but we were soon released from our fears, by being in- 
formed of the fact, which greatly amused us. ‘The remain- 
der of the cocoa-nuts was paid for by forks and spoons, 
so many being counted for each article, according to their 
size and weight. On the final settlement of the accounts, 
the raler, or father, of these simple-minded people was 
admitted into the cuddy, in his caricature dress. He 
spoke English so as to be perfectly well understood ; but 


he was not quite so quick in catching the meaning of 


what was said to him. He was asked a question on 


death, to see if they had any idea of the immortality of 


the soul: he did not comprehend the question in its ful- 
lest extent, but answered, ** When woman die, man very 
sorry ; when man die, woman break every thing, break 
(mournfully) silver fork, silver spoon.” ‘They thus simply 
show the utter destruction of a family by the loss of the 
father, or head; and, again, their possession of these ar- 
ticles was forcibly marked. 

Mrs. Trollope tells of the enlightened of her hemisphere, 
who neither used nor desired these almost necessary 
luxuries of the table ; the savages of mine possessed and 
considered them essentially necessary : but it appears 
such an inconsistency, that I have been thus particular 
in narrating all the circumstances on which my own be- 
lief is founded. 

The kindly feelings of these people were exemplified 
in many instances; the following served to amuse us in 
our solitude. I was sitting one day, and had alternately 
given up my books, writing, and work, in despair, entire- 
ly overpowered by the heat, when, on looking up, I saw 
a black face thrust through one of the side port-holes, 
just large enough to admit it, which nodded and smiled 
at me with all its might. The sight was too ridiculous 
not to smile in return, when the face disappeared, and 
some oranges and cocoa-nuts were handed in for my ac- 
ceptanece. I shook my head in refusal, but the gay face 
then looked so completely disappointed that I rose to re- 
ceive them, giving him in return a little sugar and a piece 
of biscuit ; he took it, appeared much pleased, but imme- 
diately retreated, as if afraid of staying a moment too 
long. The next day, at about the same hour, the fac 
again made its appearance, and the choicest, finest fruit 
was again presented, for which he received his sugar and 
biscuit in return, and again retreated as quickly as possi- 
ble This visit he paid daily during the remainder of our 
stay. Once he brought a bird’s nest, which is the great 
Chinese luxury, and is found in some of the neighbour- 
ing islands; he appeared much gratified in paying these 
daily little attentions, and always disappeared the moment 
he had done so, as if fearing to give offence by remain- 
ing too long. 

Whilst we were at Nicobar, a man was bitten by a 
snake, and died; the inhabitants lit firebrands, and ran 
about waving thein in the air,and making the most hide- 
ous noise and howling possible, which they kept up dur- 
ing the whole night 

The greatest luxury of these islands is the pig, which 
being fed almost exclusively on the cocoa-nut, hus a fla- 
vour unlike that animal in general, and, indeed, unlike 
that of any other. It is the beautiful little China pig fed 
on the cocoa-nut, and, therefore, rendered and considered 
the greatest dainty all along the neighbouring coast, and 
even as far up as Rangoon. ‘They bring them on board 
ship without the least trouble, by rather an ingenious 
contrivance. ‘The pig is laid at full length on a straight 
stick, to which it is bound by the fibre of the cocoa-nut, 
twisted round and round. Piggy is thus placed in the 
boat like any other parcel, and gives no further trouble. 
The confined position does not appear uncasy, and the 
binding is not tight enough to hurt it. 


I could not learn what ideas these people entertain of 


the body after death; but they appear to take some care 
of it, for a time at least. There was a spot where a 
number of canoes were raised on poles, which, on close 
examination, were found to contain human bones. ‘I'he 
paddles of the canoes were fastened underneath, and 
cocoa-nuts were hung around, some old and some newly 
placed there. It appears, therefore, that the canoe is not 
destroved with the other things on the death of the owner, 
but serves as a receptacle for the body for a certain period 
afterwards ; during which time they consider food neces- 











deceased. ‘To some other questions put to them, they re- 

plied, * One God—one vi ry good God—live in the sky 

—and when man die, go to God.” 

We never could rightly understand their prejudice 
against the words “buy and sell:” for every day, on 
every occasion of receiving any exchange for their fruit, 
poultry, or whatever it was, they always repeated—* No 
buy, no sell—me make present—you make present—no 
buy—no sell.” And then, as if to impress if more strong- 
ly, they would continue—* All same—same father— 
same mother ;” and then, shaking their head—* No buy 
—no sell.” They thus seemed to wish to convey that all 
were brethren, and that, therefore, it was wrong to buy 
and sell. If they cou!d not utter another word in Eng- 
lish, they were all ready to exclaim, when receiving any 
thing —* No buy—no sell.” 

Their cheerful alacrity and content, never coveting 
what they saw on board, were the theme of daily conver- 
sation ; and an instance of their honesty before we parted 
is worth recording. 

All accounts being settled, and their cagerness for the 
forks and spoons being fully satisfied by receiving them, 
they promised to bring five thousand more cocoa-nuts in 
the afternoon, when we were to sail; but, so favourable a 
breeze sprang up, that the captain thought it better to 
abandon them than to lose the opportanity thus presented ; 
and we unmoored accordingly. Our motions were, how- 
ever, observed from the shore, and their anxiety and hurry 
to reach us were very evident; but the breeze was too 
fair for them to overtake us. 

After a time, however, the wind changed, and we again 
neared the island, which they observed and calculated on; 
ind the next morning they were alongside the ship, in 
their heavily laden canoes ; when they chattered, laughed, 
and appeared as happy as if they had accomplished some- 
thing of very great importance. It certainly was a trait 
of honesty in their character to take so much trouble and 
labour about that for which they had been paid, and that, 
too, by people whom they would, most probably, never 
see again. 

Thus ended our stay at the Car Nicobar Islands. 

— 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Passage to Rangoon—Sail up the river—Distant appearance of the 
place—I[umination of the river—Captain goes on shore-—Visits 
Mr. Judson—We call on him—His abode—Conversation—Giant 
procession to feich the Rajah’s Head Wife—War-boats—Royal 
bugesand otheis—We ge on shore—A procession—Hospitably 
received—Seitie ou shore. 

We sct sail on the 22d, and, on the following day, the 
wind continued so fair that we entirely lost sight of the 
whole of the group of the Car Nicobars. 

Our course was directed to Rangoon, where the cargo 
of cocoa-nuts was to be exchanged for silver, an article 
of convenient coinmerce wherever we might afterwards 
touch in our remaining homeward course. 

The weather was fine and the sailing most pleasant, 
till the 30th, when we entered that arm of the Irrawaddy, 
called the Rangoon River. According to Symes, the dif- 
ferent branches of this river are natned after the principal 
towns situated on its banks ; as if, for example, we were 
to call the Thames the London River, the Gravesend 
River. 

All ships are obliged to receive a pilot on board, to con. 
duct them in safety to Rangoon; but, as we had brought 
one with us from Penang, well acquainted with the river, 
we were not detained. ‘he distance whence the pilot 
takes charge of the ship to the town is about twelve miles, 
and the river is said to be from three-quarters of a mile 
tu a mile in width. 

It wasa remarkably fine morning when we entered the 
Rangoon River; but, quite in ignorance of what we were 
to expect, the sail up it filled the mind with anticipations 
of the greatest splendour which may be imagined, when 
I say that it is adorned by spires of distant pagodas, gild- 
ed to the very highest point, astonishing the eye by their 
number, magnitude, and richness. We looked, and ex- 
claimed, “ This is, indeed, eastern magnificence! And 
what must the city of a people be, who thus adorn their 
holy places ?” 

A full tide carried us safely up to the town, off which 
we anchored ; but, in proportion as our expectation was 
excited, our disappointment was increased when Rangoon 
presented itself. It is situated on the left bank surround- 
ed by a wooden wall, called a stockade, which partly con- 
ceals the wretched-looking wooden houses it encloses. 
Between the stockade and the river were a few poor dirty 
bamboo huts, partially covered with matting, and these, 
we were told, afforded a specimen of those within the 
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walls. This information disappointed us very much, and 
we decided that it would be better to remain on board en- 
tirely, than to expose ourselves to the inconvenience and 
annovance of such wretched habitations on shore. 

The king’s jettee, or whar!, projects into the river just 
off where we anchored. [tis an odd, dirty-looking build- 
ing, supported by piles of every size and proportion, also 
partially covered with matting, and an ill-constructed, 
most awkward, ladder leads from it to the river. 

Such was the external appearance of Rangoon, after 
all our anticipations of riches and grandeur; but surely, 
we thought, there must be something in these people, like 
the * workings of a mighty mind,” which could set at 
nought, defy, and contend, with British power, on such 
an unequal footing as the y had done in the late Burmesc 
war! 

In the evening of the first day, as we were considering 
how we should best gnard oarselves against the swarms 
of musquitoes by which we were surrounded, we wer¢ 
told that the river was the most brilliant thine ever seen, 
a; it then displayed an unusual example of the natural 





pienomenon of lieht emitted from fish ; and we immiedi- 
utely went to the deck to witness it. As far as the eye 
could reach, it was covered with a white light, as if the 
» water were played on by flashes of 






" 


whole surface of 
lightning in numberless and constant succession, 

We stood and watched this astonishing and beautiful 
light for some time, conversing on the various canses as- 


signed as producing it. Some consider it to be occasion. 





ed by fish agitating the water by darting at their prey 





some by electricity, and others by putrefaction of fish 
and other marine substances. Our eaptain ee nsidered it} 





ns emitted entirely from fish; but LT aflerwards found an 
*s Voyagrc which, on one oecasion,| 

. . . | 
I} luminous animal. Afte 4 


similar to} 


account in Cook 
proved it to pr 
describing a sight that they witnessed, very 


ed from as 





the one IT have just mentioned, and their various opinions | 
of its canse, the 
the casting-net, it broneht up a species of medusa, which, | 


recount continues: “ Upon throwing out 

; Pe : “iets 
when it came on board, had the appearance of metal vio- 
lently heated and emitted a white light; 
mals were taken some very small crabs, of three different 


1 of whieh gave as mueli light as a glow-| 


with these anti 


species, ene} 
worm, though the creature was not so large by ninc-| 


tenths.” 


Although this beautiful and surprising effect is neither! 
uncommon at sea nor in rivers, I] should think it seldom | 
equalled, and never surpassed, the brilliancy ich we} 
witnessed on the night in question. 

We spent the following day in reconciling ourselves to] 
the strange and novel scenery around us, and in making | 
fresh and repeated resolutions of not allowing any thing| 
to tempt us to go on shore at such a place ; but they were 
afterwards all broken, and we had great enjoyment, where 
We were 





we only expected discomfort and annoyance. 
lucky cnougii to escape the rainy monsoon, which had 
just terminated, but which was the occasion of the swarms| 
of mosquitoes, these I may truly say, fed on us as if they 
would devour us entirely. 

In the evening we were much surprised and amused 
by the sound of music in every direction of the town, 
and, after a time, we were informed, by several of those 
who went on shore, that it was a general fete; that all 
the pagodas were lit up; that processions and musi- 
ciars were in every street; that theatrical performances 
were exhibited in the open air; and that, finally, it would 
terminate by an illumination of the river; all of which 
were thanksgivings to the God of Natare, whom the 
Burmese worship under the form of Gaudina, for the 


‘ 
t 


cessation of the rain. 

To us it may appear almost absurd that they should 
endeavour to extinguish so beautiful a natural light, as 
that which had shown itself the evening before, by any 
lamps of their own invention: but, we must remember, 
it was not a usual phenomenon, and that their fete to 
Gaudina, for the cessation of the rain,is as invariable as 
the blessing they commemorate. idea of such a 
thankegiving has something in it very interesting to a 
reflecting mind, leading it back to that period when the 
rain did not cease, till ail but eight persons of the human 
face were des | 

We were rather curions to see in what manner they 
would lieht up s uch a large body of water with any effect: 








Vy is power. 
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cession. This lasted till about twelve o’clock, when the 
fele was considered complete, and all terminated. 

The captain heard when on shore that Mr. Judson was 
it Rangoon—the Mr. Judson so well known for his zeal 
and goodness in the conversion of the heathen to the 
protestant faith, and for his greatness in extensive bibli- 
cal research and translation. His sufferings during the 
war had rendered him an object of peculiar interest ; and 
his wife, an amiable and highly-gitt d woman, had after- 
wards fallen a victim to the hirdships she endured on his 
account. On the following day the eaptain called on him, 
and, finding that he did not dislike the intrusion, proposed 
that we should have the pleasure of accompanying him 
the next time he went on shore ; which offer Mr. Judson 
politely and thankfally accepted. We had now become 
more reconciled to the sight of the place, and consented, 
therefore, to go, according to the promise made for us ; 
but how we were to mount the awkward ladder at the 
jettee was a matter of some consideration, without which 
we could not enter the town. 

In the afternoon of the following day, the boat was in 
readiness to fake us on shore ; it lauded us safely at the 
jettec, and, after a little delay and inconvenience, we found 
ourselves fairly on the wharf, whence we had but a short 
distance to walk to Mr. Judson’s house. 

It was a Burmese habitation, and, like almost all those 
around it, raised some distance from the ground by poles. 
We entered an opening below, and the captain ascended 
to annonnec our arrival, when Mr. Judson immediately 












3) came and welcomed us, conducting us to his apartment 


up a ladder, through a space like a trap-coor. 

We entered a large, low room, the beams of the roof 
without a ceing, and the window-frames entirely open, 
so as to admit all the air possible, according to the custom 





of the eountry. 

The farnitare consisted of a table in the centre of the 
room, a desk on one side, with writings, a few books neat- 
ly arranged, and three or four stools. 

” We were soon seated, and entered into conversation on 
the state of the country since the war, &c.; but we were 


| natarally fearfal any question we might ask should lead to 


the painful subject of Mrs. Judson’s death. This em- 
barrassment Mr. Judson probably perceived, for he calm- 
ly said, “ Hlad Mrs. Judson been alive, she would, indeed, 
have been proud and happy at so unexpected a pleasure 
asa visit from English travellers.” The resigned, un- 
complaining tone with which this was uttered put us 
quite at our case, and every question that prompted itsel! 
was asked without reserve or hesitation. 

On enquiry as to what progress he had made in convert- 
ing the Burmese, he replied he really could not state as to 
numbers, but he considered himself most successful, not 
from real knowledge of the fact, but, as it were, from the 
“ sions of the times.” 

“ No Burmese dared openly profess their conversion, as 
severe punishment would follow such an avowal; unless, 
therefore, they did so voluntarily, he could not force it 
upon them; but there certainly was a spirit of enquiry 
around him, which scemed to say, it was only a smother- 
ed flame, which, when it did burst forth, would surprise 
even him by its extent and brilliarcy.” I feel quite as- 
sured that I have given the meaning of what Mr. Judson 
said, and I think I have done so in his own words. 

Ile continued that it was his custom to rise by the 
dawn of every day and go to the Great Dagon or prin- 
cipal pagoda, about two miles and a half from Rangoon, 
where the pious Burmese resort, at the same hour, to pay 
their morning adoration to the false god they worship. 

He chose the place and time, as a fit opportunity for 
the distribution of tracts, written by himsels, in the Bur- 
mese language; which tracts explained, as simply as 
possible, the nature of the God he worshipped, with the 
leading and important truths of the Gospel. 

The people to whom he offered them had, for a long 
time, disliked, and indecd refused to receive them, as they 
understood they were to tell them of a religion better 
than their own, humiliating truly to the proud mind of a 
Burman. But now, he continued, there had been such a 
change, that he had but to make his appearance, and he 
found people stationed not only ready to receive, but to 
ask for, his books, should he attempt to pass them by un- 
noticed. 

This demand had become so great that he nad been 


and it was 2ccomplished in the following manner. Boats] obliged to limit the number for daily distribution, which 


were stationed on each side of the river, in various direc- 


he did by allowing himself a hundred cach morning ; but 


tions, filled with small lamps, made for the occasion,} he almost invariably got rid of the whole before even he 
which consisted merely of two pieces of flat wood placed} arrived at the pagoda, leaving none for his retarn home- 
crossways, with a little petroleum or earth-oil in the} wards. 


centre. The men in the boats light and float these lamps 





The Burmese are a very enquiring, reflective people; 


off in numbers, so that thousands are carried down at] it is, therefore, natural to infer that these tracts would 





once by the cnrrent, and others 


refkept in constant sue-| not be received without being read ; so that we may rea- 








sonably hope that the time is not far distant when the 
fruit of all this labour and exertion will appear. 

I then asked him his progress in the great work in 
which he was engaged—the translation of the Old 'Testa- 
ment into the Burmese language,an undertaking requir- 
ing deep knowledge and extensive research, He replied 
that he had prececced as fur as the Psalms, and hoped to 
be permitted to Jive and finish the whole, which was a 
source of the greatest pleasure to him ; but which, having 
completed, he trusted lis earthly labours would terminate, 
and that it would be the will of his Heavenly Fatherto 
call him to his everlasting home. 

As it began to draw towards the evening, the low-roof- 
ed room seemed to wear a gloomy appearance ; and | 
cast my eyes round in sorrow that such a mind should 
not have a better abode, even though it did consider the 
privations of its earthly pilgrimage of little or no consc- 
quence, 

In addition also to the gloom, the bats, which frequent 
the houses at Rangoon, began to take their evening round, 
and whirled closer and closer to us, till, but for occasionally 
stooping our head as they passed, they would have come 
in disagreeable contact. ‘This annoyance interrupted, 
and finally put an end to, the conversation entirely. ‘To 
me, the flap of the heavy wing so near us was most un- 


pleasant; but Mr. Judson, from being accusiomed to them, . 


did not, probably, even perecive their intrusion. 

A Burmese now entered, clad in the interesting dress 
of the country ; he placed a feeble lamp on the desk, his 
accustomed office, made his salaam with much and deep 
respect to the teacher, and retired. 

‘The glimmer of the lamp in the sombre apartment told 
us that it was time to take our leave, which we did; but 
the captain expressed a hope that we should meet again, 
saying something about its being necessary for us to be 
on shore a few days whilst the ship discharged her cargo 
of cocoa-nuts, and was being cleansed. I heard this with 
feur, amounting almost to horror, for to bear those fright- 
ful bats in the room at night seemed impossible ; and the 
annoyance of the musquitoes quite vanished before me 
as a thing of minor importance in conmparison—so much 
does the approach of a great evil lessen a smaller one in 
our imagination. 

We cautiously descended the dark ladder, and were 
quite happy to find, out of doors, all the light which a 
pleasant sumimer’s evening of six o’clock generally af- 
fords, and we greatly enjoyed the row back to the ship. 

Mr. Judson is a middle-aged, thin, and very fair man, 
with an observant, intelligent countenance; his natural 
characteristic being, ] should say, cheerfulness. His 
manners and dress were quite confcrmable to good so- 
ciety ; indeed, in that respect, he was much superior to 


any missionary that I have met with, and quite devoid of 


every thing indicative of a recluse. 

The next morning was passed in making plans and ar- 
rangements for being on shore for a short time according 
to the captain’s wishes ; but there was no place of gener- 
al accommodation, and how it could be managed it was 
impossible to decide ; when, at length, all inconveniences 
vanished by our receiving a very polite andgpressing in- 
vitation from the British Resident, who inhabited the 
largest and best house in Rangoon. 

At the termination of the war, the King of Burmah bound 
himself to pay acertain sum of money to our government 
within a stated period, and an Engiish officer was ap 
pointed as Resident at Rangoon to receive it; he it was 
who sent us the invitation I have mentioned. 

Unwilling, as we naturally felt, to intrude on the cour 
tesy of an entire stranger, we were too awkwardly situ 
ated not to embrace the offer with many thanks, and im 
mediately began our preparations for so agreeable a 
Pefore going on shore, 


t scene con 


change und unexpected pleasure. 
however, we witnessed the following brilliar 
the river. 

The viceroy or raja of Rangoon, according to th 
custom of the country, had several wives, the principal 
of whom usually resided at Ava, among the members ot 
her own family. She occasionally paid her husband a 
visit, when she was received with great magnificence anc 
honour. 

On the present oceasion she had formally made know ii 
her intention, and expected her usual reception. ‘To us, 
as strangers, nothing appeared wanting; the royel barg: 
rowed up the river with gilded oars and canopy, and th 
rowers, in tuneful cadence, seemed to make it glide, as it 
were, over the surface of the water. ‘The gilded chair, 
too, was at the jettee, with gay bearers to receive her on 
landing, so that every thing appeared fit for the reception 
of the royal consort : but all this was nothing to her, f 
her lord was not there; and when his Ceputed oflicer 
pleaded before her the sickness of her husband, as an ex- 























cuse for his non-attendance, she dismissed him in a rage, 
allowing herself to be rowed to the jettee, and thence 
conducted to the royal habitation, without the assistance 
of his deputy. 

The coup d’wil of the scene before us was as folluws: 
a very beautiful morning, with the sun shining so bright- 
ly we could scarcely look at the sparkling water; the 
jettee filled with people of all nations, in every variety 
of costume ; and the gilded canopy and gaily dressed at- 
tendants; the river in dazzling motion, with boats of all 
sizes, amidst which were those for the royal party, richly 
wrought and gilded, with the rowers, uniformly dressed, 
plying their gilded oars; a few sending up a vocal strain, 
answered in chorus by a burst of song froin hundreds of 
voices, making the river resound, and forming the gayest, 
most interesting sight imaginable. 

Without at all forming a part of, but certainly adding 
greatly to, the singularity of the gay scene, were several 
Chinese junks, and their uncouth, ponderous, and gaudy 
appearance was quite laughable, in the midst of so much 
lite and activity. 

The anger of the royal lady occasioned much conver- 
sation, and many surmises as to how it would terminate ; 
but it was soon amicably settled, and she appeared in 
public with her husband. 

The Burmese are very fond of processions, both politi- 
eal and religious, on every occasion. On the day that 
we went on shore to visit the Resident, there had been a 
procession to the Great Dagon pagoda, which we met, just 
as we were opposite the house to which we were going. 
We found ourselves rather awkwardly situated, between 
it and a wall; and, as the train would be some time in 
passing, we thought we would attempt to cross it after 
the elephants had gone by. I felt a little alarmed, for | 
feared they might be offended at it, but, without taking 
any further notice, they appeared quite satisfied we could 
not avoid it. 

Being hospitably received and comfortably settled in 
our habitation on shore, we wished, during our short stay, 
to notice as much as possible the customs and manners of 
the people amongst whom we sojourned, and our host 
most kindly made every arrangement for us to do so, en- 
tering into our plans, and often accompanying us in our 
excursions. 

I shall now conelnde this chapter, thinking it better to 
put all we saw on shore under one head; it is, J am 
aware, a difficult task to describe fuithfully and vividly 
scenes so very different to any thing European: but my 
readers will, I trust, endeavour to go slong with me, and 
thus taste a portion of the pleasure I vainly wish I could 
adequately and fully convey to them. 
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I shall now treat of the dress, customs, and rmanufae- 
tures, of Burmah, as fur as they fell under my own im- 
mediate notice, during our stay at Rangoon. I shall de- 
scribe those processions which were not religions, and 
give an account of a dramatic performance we witnessed. 
The latter may, by some, be considered too trifling to 
admit of much consideration; but, to me, its simplicity 
rendered it exceedingly interesting ; and every thing that 
is novel, from so distaut and as yet little known part of 
the world, must, I think, be generally acceptable. 

The religion of a country [ consider of paramount im- 
portance. It is not, therefore, that I think insignificantly 
of that of Burmah, or that [I intend to pass it over in 
silence, that I thus begin with other subjects; but on the 
contrary, I do so that I may awaken the curiosity and 
interest of iny readers as to the people of whom I write, 
and thus increase their wish to learn something of the 
religious opinions and observances of the Burmese, of 
which I shall afterwards treat, giving an account of the 
processions we witnessed, &c.; and finally, I shall reca- 
pitulate what has been done towards the conversion of’ 
this interesting nation, from the thraldom of idolatry, in 
which they are still bound, to the free and pure worship 
of the only one and true God. 





In a warm climate, the only time to go out with any 
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degree of comfort is very early in the morning: we, 
therefure, made our arrangements to rise by four o'clock, 
and visit the distant spots worth seeing, which we did 
in palanqueens: we returned to breakfast at ten, and re- 
mained quiet till after dinner, at six, when we again 
occasionally went out, to sketch the near pagodas, and 
other objects of religious veneration. 

The house in which we resided had an open balcony, 
the whole length of the front. It was protected from the 
sun by green blinds, closed at pleasure, by which means 
we were enabled to see all that passed in the street, with- 
out exposure to the heat; the every day domestic man- 
ners of the Burmese affording us an cndless variety oi 
amusement. 

Rangoon, or, according to Symes, Dzangoon, was 
founded by a mighty conqueror amongst themselves, who 
thus named it, to signify “ Victory achieved.” It is situ- 
ated on the most navigable branch of the Irrawaddy, and 
is the principal mercantile port of the empire, for which 
reason it was chosen by our troops as the most advanta- 





geous point of attack during the war. 

The population of the town and suburbs is estimated 
at from forty to filty thousand people, including priests, 
about filteen hundred in number. 

The exterior appearance ot Rangoon I have already 
described; the interior has four principal streets, with 
houses ranged on each side, which are raised ‘some dis- 
tance from the ground, by bamboo poles, to protect 
them from the damp swamp in which the town is sit- 
uated. 

These houses are built entirely of bamboo, without the 
use of a single nail. ‘he front is open to the street, so 
that you sec what passes in the general sitting-room, 
which looks something like a tailor’s board. 

The floors, which are covered with mats, placed and 
removed at pleasure, consist of a bamboo grating. ‘This 
grating offers a facility for the practice of dirty habits, 
which are more pernicious, and cuglit, therefore, to be 
more carefully avoided, ina warm climate. The dust of 
the dwelling and retuse of the meals, instead of being 
properly removed, are allowed to pass through the grat- 
ing to the general receptacle below, rendering the habi- 
tation unwholesome, and inviting the assemblage of all 
the domestic animals of the place. 

This bamboo frame, or house, is lined end covered 
with matting ; but, at the termination of the rainy mon- 
soon, there 1s a general government order for taking off 
that from the roof, leaving the top of the house entirely 
exposed and open to the sky. This apparently arbitrary 
measure is a Wise precaut 
such an accident, the building materials dried and heat- 
ed by the sun, are of such an inflammable nature, that 
the whole place would be consumed, as it were, in a mo- 
ment. Indeed, notwithstanding this and every other 
arrangement, distressing fires sometimes happen; the 








public accounts last ycar mentioned oe of a very exten 
sive nature. 

The house in which we were was differently construct- 
ed; it belonged to a Mr. Sarkies, an Armenian mer 
ps during the Rangoon 
war; and le built it on speculation. It was little better 
than a very large barn of two stories; but he asked the 
immoderate rent of a guinea a day for it, which sum he 
for a time obtained, but he had then lowered it a little. 

The shops and market at Rangoon are miserably dirty; 
we visited them once, but that quite satisfied us; and we 
afterwards sent for any articles of Burmese manufacture 





iant, 
who was found useful to our troo 





that we wished to see, and the owners gladly brought 
tuem for our inspection. 

Phey make the way-coloured silks they wear, the dye 
of which must be very wood to re he etfeets of their 





powerful sun so long as it does. ‘They are woven in 
lengths, the size of the dress, and are worn both by men 


a . 
hey are dear, for 
them for les 


and women. you cennot purchase 
the least pretty among 
twenty rupecs car h, that is, from thirty shillings to two 
pounds. 

Every family possesses a loom, so that they manufze- 


than from fifteen to 


ture their own clothing; but merchants keep these silks 
for sale, as strangers always wish fo have them, being 


strack by the brillianey of their colours, 
They also m wuafaeture, and indeed ¢ xport to different 
parts of Jndia, a great variety of boxes, which are mad: 
and are exceedingly light. "Th 
of all sizes, and fit into each otlier, the lid shutting over, 
and covering the whole box. ‘They are painted and var- 
nished ; some are quite plain, others are painted in a va 
riety of colours and patterns, according to their ideas of 
beauty. 
The drinking cup in common use is of the same ma 
terial, and is very light and pretty. Those for persons 


of bamboo, are round, 
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These formed cn 
a mould, and are then worked by two lite sharp instru- 
ments, the pattern or device guided by the eye only. ‘The 
edge of some of these cups is ornamented with the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, ve ry neatly finished, and are 
the same as those represented by us, with the excepiion 
of asmaller or thirteenth division, in which there is a 
flower. ‘This may be intended to mark the thirteen 
lunar months; but I never heard that, nor indeed any 
other, reason assigned for it. j 

These cups are forbidden to be carried out of the coun- 
try; but captains of vessels know how to manage these 
Ours obtained three, and he allowed me to have 
sthe 


of rank are of gold or silver, cups are 
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things, 
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one of them; which, on my return to England, I hi 
pleasure of presenting to the Earl of Cork, in whose pos- 
session it now Is. 

The Burmese study and confide very much in the 
stars, and have their luc ky and unlucky days and signs, 
in which they put implicit faith. It is remarkable that 
their superstitious belicf should have been strengthened 
by the appearance of our troops before Rangoon, ‘There 
was an old prophecy among them, which said, “ Whena 
vessel without sails or oars came up their river, then 
would such and such things, disastrous to them, happen.” 
When, therefore, a steamer from Calcutta appeared, the y 
considered the prophecy accomplished, and that any fur. 
ther effort on their part would be useless. Some of them, 
indeed, fancied they possessed a charmed life, and then 
they fought desperately. 

The women of the Burman empire, unlike those of any 
other part of India, are not immured, but are free to w alk 
They are generally pretty, and, 
when quite young, very much so, but they are afterwards 
proportionably plain; indeed, I may say ugly. When 
young, they are small, have delicate limbs, with pre tty 
hands and feet, but the arm hangs awkwardly from the 
elbow, which is dislocated when they are quite infants, it 
being considered a beauty to turn the outside of the arm 
inwards. ‘They think it graceful and clegant, but to us 
it appeared a deformity. 

Their eyes are black, and very intelligent; but their 
mouth and lips are red to a disagreeable degree; and 
their teeth are black, occasioned by chewing the betel- 
nut and paun-leaf, which they do continually, like tie 
rajah and his followers of the Pedier coast. ‘They also 
smoke the cheroot, which is tobacco rolled in a leaf, to 
which they are accustomed even in their infancy; for 1 
was told that it was not unusual to see a mother take the 
cheroot from her own mouth and put into that of the 
baby in her arms. 

Their hair is and in great abundance; they 
twist it up very niccly in a knot behind, and adorn it 
prettily with natural flowers. ‘They wear in the eara 
sinall roll of gold, which is thrust through without any 


about as they please. 


1 1 
black, 


faste ning, the hole being nearly as Jarye as the bottorn of 
the ear. They have a common ear-ring, of dark 
l they are fond 


wood, of the same forin as the gold; and 
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gold, silver, and other ornamental chains. 

The dress consists of a muslin jacket, beneath which 
is their own gay-coloured silk ; it is so arranged as to be 
juite modest, but it is partially open at the bottom, which 
shows the ancle and part of the leg in walking. It is 
rather striking at first, from being uncommon, but it is 
in ancient Eastern fashion, and it certainly has a pictur- 
esque and graceful appearance. The shoe is pretty, con- 
sisting of a flat sole, of scarlet or green, attached to the 
foot by two straps, which pass between the toes, and 
cross on the outward side of the top of the foot, some- 
thing like a sandal. 

‘The poorer women you see constantly in the streets, 
are, however, very little dressed; the heat renders it irk- 
some to them, and they throw it off, without at all con- 
sidering the appearance they make. 

The men are strong and handsome-looking ; they walk 
very uprightly, with a quic k step, their manner and de- 
portment being free and independent, quite unlike those 
of India. 

They generally wear a black jacket, of a glazed 
substance, with their coloured silk beneath, and some- 
is thrown over the shoulder. 
jackets are of the rie hest velvet, or 
lered in gold or silver. The 
as the women’s, but twisted up in 


of the natives of other parts 


loose 


times a plaid sear! 

Dres 
heautifully 
long, the sas 
a knot on one side, with a muslin turban, which appears 

; if fustened on by the hair, and the hair to be fixed by 
the turban. When ; twisted up 
together, which process constantly takes place as they 
I have frequently seen a profu- 


muslin, 


hair is 





emor 





vorn 


disarranged, they are 
walk along the streets. 
sion of long black hair displayed, well shaken, and twist- 
ed up in the usual form, the person continuing his aetive 
manner of walking during the whole time, 
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‘The shoes are the same as those worn by the women, 
merely the sole and the sandal. 

Their usual habits in the street are quite like scenic 
representations to those not accustomed to them, and to 
us they were very amusing. A gentleman walking out, 
either on business or pleasure, is attended by a number 
of servants, according to his rank and establishment. 
One of them holds the chattah, or umbrella, a second the 
betel box, a third a mat, and so on. Should the master 
stop fora moment, which he frequently docs, either to 
speak to one of them or to a passer-by, they all immedi- 
ately seat themselves around him, in their usual crouch- 
ing attitude, in the middle of the street. They offer him 
the article they think he wants, or wait patiently till the 
termination of the parley, when they arise and renew 
their walk. A meeting of two or three of these parties 
is very amusing. Sometimes you sce the master take 
the cheroot from his mouth, and give it to one of the at- 
tendants, which is considered a mark of favour. 

They have a very singular custom in Burmah of seiz- 
ing a man’s servants instead of himself, for debt, or any 
other offence. The servant receives the punishment in- 
tended for the master; should it fail in producing the de- 
sired effect, the wife, or wives, are next seized, in short, 
every thing he possesses, before his own person. Wo- 
men are treated much better in Barmah than in any 
other part of India; as the wife generally keeps the 
money, and arranges her hasband’s mereantile affairs. 
Still she does not cat with him, nor is she, in many 
other respects, considered as on an equal footing. 

One of the preeessions we witnessed was that of the 
rajal: and his royal wite going to spend the day at the 
Great Dagon Pagoda. Excursions of this kind, to visit 
the different pagodas, are partly religious. They go 
early, say their prayers, present their offerings, and pass 
the remainder of the day in dancing, singing, and other 
enjoyments of mirth and festivity. 

The procession we saw was as follows :—First came a 
train of soldiers and officers, of every rank, easily known 
by their dress; then a dozen boys, each holding a black 
book and a white pen, of a kind of stone, (the soapstone, 
I belicve,) the book held open, and pen as if in the act of 
writing ; these \rere followed by numbers of people, with 
gongs of all sizes, a great many scarcely larger than the 
hand; then a great many girls, walking hand in hand, 
beautifully dressed in muslin, worked in gold and silver, 
with a scarf or veil of the same material, held so as to 
arrange it at pleasure round the head and face ; then fol- 
lowed the clephants, with their paraphernalia and neces- 
sary attendants; on the one designed for the rajah the 
seat was unoccupied; and then followed a carriage, like 
an old English buggy, with a heavy head, in which were 
scated the royal personages, the rajah, and his wife. It 
was impossible not to smile at this mixture of grandeur 
and poverty ; but certainly I should think with them 
that it was more comfortable to be seated in even the old 
rumbling carriage than mounted on the back of the ele- 
phant. Soldiers and rabble terminate the prucession. 
Near the Great Dagon Pagoda, to which they were go- 
ing, is a boat-house, beautifully situated on a lake, in 
which they regaled, reposed, and amused themselves, 
ull the cool of the evening, when they returned to Ran- 

oon. 

The black books before mentioned, are made of coarse 
brown paper, blackened over, and the stone with which 
they are written on has something the appearance of 
slate pencil before it has been used, except that it is much 
thicker. ‘The book is not so cleanly as a slate, as the 
black comes off a little ; they are made of scveral leaves 
together, but open transversely, and are about half a 
yard long and half a quarter wide. I do not know why 
they were carried on a day of festivity, unless it were to 
show the rajah’s power at all times to have noted down 
any punishments he chose. Although these books serve 
for a variety of useful purposes, still there must be a dif- 
ference in them known to the Burmese; as when Mr. 
Judson was seized, at the commencement of the war, 
Mrs. Jadson expresses her horror at seeing a man enter 
with the black book, and to them it was truly a sign of 
barbarous cruelty and oppression. 

We have an old English proverb of noting down in 
our “ black book” those who have offended us, but whe- 
ther it resembles that of the Burmese must be left to the 
conjecture of my readers. Coarse as they are, I brought 
several of them to England with me, as a matter of curi- 
osity. 

Being on the subject of books, I shall describe those 
permanently written on. The palm-leaf, cut into strips, 
is the most common; the letters are beautifully marked 
on it by a small sharp-pointed instrament, or stylus. 
Hach leaf of the book is separate, and they are strung 











and fastened together at both ends. I have a specimen, 
and nothing can excced the neatness and beauty of the 
writing. 

The letters of the Burman language are round; those 
of the Pali, or sacred language, studied by the priests, 
are square. The books of the Pali language are much 
more expensive, and beautifully got up. Some are of 
the bark of bamboo, cut and plaited ; they are then var- 
nished and gilded, and the letters japanned in black ; the 
leaves are also separate, and confined by two strings. | 
have seen a beautiful specimen, taken in the war. They 
have others in copper, silver, and ivory. 

Another procession we witnessed was that of the en. 
trance of several of the rajah’s wives into Rangoon, thus 
affording us an opportunity of seeing the youth and beau. 
ty of the country. 

After all the necessary attendants of soldiers, gongs, 
military and court officers, clephants, &c., had passed, 
came ten or twelve beautiful girls, walking hand in 
hand, in three rows. ‘They were dressed in clean mus- 
lin, worked in gold and silver, and long ornamented veils, 
of the same material, thrown back, which, on their dark 
persons, glossy and prettily adorned hair, looked very 
well in their glowing climate. The principal wife, as 
she passed us, leoked up and good naturedly smiled. 
They were followed by female attendants, and the train 
was finished nearly as it began. 

Royal personages only are allowed to have the gilded 
processions, and white chattah, or umbrella. The nobili- 
ty wear a gold chain, which increases in the number of 
the rows according as they increase in rank—twenty- 
four is the highest number, and that is worn by the em- 
peror only. 

The Burmese are exceedingly proud of rank, and 
every step in society is marked by the dress and articles 
belonging to the person. The colour of the umbrella, 
leaves of the helmet, even the betel-nut boxes and drink- 
ing cups, vary in some trifling degree, according to the 
rank of the owner, which rank is conferred by the em. 
peror at pleasure. 

It will be seen, from what I have stated, that this em- 
pire exhibits the greatest mixture possible of grandeur and 
poverty, and we were the more struck with it the first time 
we made a purchase, for, instead of their having pretty 
pieces of gold or silver in change for money, we found 
they had no coin at all. They use large awkward ingots 
of silver, of the value of twenty-eight rnpecs each, which 
they divide and weigh out, according to the change they 
have to return. A good price is given for rupces, as they 
are much more convenient in the way of trade, but it is 
prohibited to take the ingots out of the country, so that 
there is always some little difficulty about it. The weights 
which they use are made of a metal composed of gold, 
silver, and copper, and are surmounted by a small clum- 
sy Braminy goose, the ensign of the nation. 

Ship building is carried on at Rangoon, and it is con- 
sidered at a much less expense than at Calcutta, but the 
captain feared to entrust our vessel to them to repair. 
The teak wood used for the occasion is floated down from 
Ava, where it abounds. 

We were anxious to spend one day at the Great Dagon 
Pagoda, and our host procured us the royal boat-house to 
retire to during the heat of the day. We were early in 
our palanqueens, examined and sketched all we wished, 
then rowed to the pretty house on the lake, where we 
reposed and dined. Several of the royal servants attend- 
ed, to see that all was in order, and to place the matting 
for us. We spent a most agreeable, interesting day, 
and returned home in the cool of the evening. 

Another day we rowed up the river to see Kemundine, 
so much famed as a place of attack during the war. 
The banks on each side are beautiful the whole way, and 
the villages look pretty, unless you approach them too 
closely, when they prove to be poor and dirty. The 
numbers of monkeys we saw at one place astonished us; 
they sprang from tree to tree, and appeared to think 
themselves quite masters of the spot. 

The dramatic performance we witnessed took place in 
the street, close to the house in which we were. Being 
desirous of seeing the arrangements from the very be- 
ginning, we placed ourselves in the verandah, at a little 
past six o’clock. The houses in that part of the strect 
stood back a little, leaving a much wider space, some- 
thing like the three sides of a square. 

A tree was erected, and fastened in the centre of the 
open space; and tripod stands, containing oil, which 
burned brightly, were placed around. Mats were then 
laid down in a circle, and on the further side from us 
poles were erected and hung with boughs, so as to inter- 
cept the sight of the orchestra, which was behind, and 





where much business appeared to be going on in arrang- 


ing and tuning the instruments. Ludicrous masks were 
also hung up amongst the boughs, which were to be used 
during some part of the performance. A chair and 
benches were placed close to the boughs, as seats for the 
performers, as occasion required. 

The audience arrived, some singly, some in families, 
bringing their wives and children ; they seated themselves 
with the greatest regularity and order, the first row on 
the ground entirely, the second in the accustomed crouch- 
ing attitude of the country, and the others in succession ; 
so that when the circle was complete we might have 
fancied benches had been previously raised, the same as 
in the pit of our theatres, which we knew was not the 
case. 

The performance began by the first-rate dancing, it 
being executed by the rajah’s principal dancing girl. 
She was exceedingly well dressed, in fine muslin, worked 
in gold, the drapery of which hung half a yard on the 
ground at least. ‘The good dancing of the East consists 
in the movement of the arms, elbows, wrists, and fingers, 
and the arrangement of the veil, which, as we did not 
understand, we did not think interesting. The dance 
was at first slow, but, as it became gradually quicker, 
the performer threw herself into extravagant positions, 
sang wildly, and appeared like one possessed, represent- 
ing the attributes of a Burman demon. 

A low murmur of applause showed she had performed 
her part well; and she retired, by seating herself on the 
bench close to the orchestra, and turning her back on the 
audience. ‘There, as if she supposed herself unseen, she 
let down and newly arranged her hair and veil. 

She then came forward again to act the jungle demon. 
This dance began more rapidly than the former, the 
whole of it was more violent, and the singing louder. 
When she was quite exhausted, she retired by turning 
her back, as before. 

The performance then commenced. <A king was seat- 
ed, attended by his son and courtiers, who stood before 
him. He told them he had heard of the extraordinary 
beauty of a far distant lady, whom he wished his son to 
travel and see, and desired them to take, as a present, her 
supposed weight in gold. ‘The young prince chanted his 
thanks, the attendants expressed their assurances of fide- 
lity, the king gave his blessing, and they departed. 

Nothing could have excited our surprise, and I may say 
amusement, more than the simple manner in which the 
journey was represented. 

The prince turned from his father, and with a little 
ambling motion, or trot, set forward round the tree in 
the centre, the attendants following him in the same 
manner. As the journey was to be considered a Jong 
one, they had to go a great many times round and round 
the tree, the audience looking on in mute attention. 

At length, a group appears from the orchestra, which 
consisted of a lady, her father, and four maiden attend- 
ants; the prince and his party stop; he tells her father 
his errand, and presents the gold, at which delight and 
astonishment are expressed on all sides; a pair of scales 
are produced, the lacy is weighed, and the gold accepted, 
when, with smiles and adieus, the prince®departs, and 
disappears. 

The father and daughter then consult what it will be 
most proper to do with the golden present. She wishes 
to build a pagoda, which is considered by the Burmese as 
the greatest uct of piety and devotion to Gaudma. The 
father consents, servants are ordered, and the lady, four 
maidens, and four men, set forward to select the spot. 
They, in their turn, go round the tree; the mincing gait 
of the well dressed women, the rougher trot of the gaudy 
coloured men, and the mute black circle around, formed 
altogether a most interesting spectacle. 

At length the lady stups, looks upwards, and announces 
that that is the spot worthy for the erection of the sacred 
edifice. The men prostrate themselves on the ground, 
and begin the building of the pagoda by throwing a brick 
from one to the other, round and round, gradually rising 
as they do so, till they could throw it no higher, when a 
large pasteboard pagoda was quickly produced, and placed 
on the spot. The wearied workmen then rest, the ladies 
sing their praise, and each presents an offering of a bunch 
of flowers, which done, they turn for their journey home- 
wards, casting many a lingering look at the pagoda, and, 
chanting, as they do so, their farewell. 

The story of the newly-erected pagoda seemed to have 
spread far and near, for they meet several parties going 
towards it; all of them are struck by the lady’s beauty, 
and fall in love with her; she, notwithstanding the ac- 
ceptance of the golden present, and the sacred pagoda, 
gives her heart to one of them. Some clever buffoonery 





takes place between the maidens on one side and the 
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attendants on the other, when the partics pass on and 
disappear. 

The lady and her party now continue their progress 
alone, but she is no longer the same person; she stops 
and scolds every body in her train, and will not proceed. 
They strive to coax her into better humour, and ask her 
if they shall dance to her? No! Shall they sing to her? 
No! Shall they swing her? (an eastern custom.) Yes! 
They then cross their hands, take her up, and she, like 
a child, is swung and humoured into a better temper ; 
and they continue their journey, and disappear. 

Two other parties now wish to visit the pagoda; one 
man orders his elephant, and another his horse. ‘The 
elephant was a stuffed and moving skin, tolerably well 
done; but the horse was merely a stick, trotted into the 
circle by two men holding it on each side by a bridle. 
In spite of the ridiculous, childish idea, it was inpossible 
‘not to applaud the kicking horse at the sight of the ele- 
phant. In vain the master attempts to mount; nothing 
can be done till the elephant has passed, when the restive 
animal is caressed into quict, the master rides the stick 
like a child, and the scene terminates. ‘This scene 
showed the natural antipathy the horse has to the cle- 
phant, and the great power of imitation possessed by the 
Burmese. 

The group next presented was the young prince and his 
party, who set out on their journcy to fetel the aflianced 
bride. They arrive—he is happy, the ludy miserable ; 
the father and lover are determined; and, in spite of all 
her tears and intreaties, she is obliged to begin her jour- 
ney and follow the prince. Here again the acting was 
very good. ‘The lady follows reluctantly, and stops every 
moment to tell her sorrows to her maidens—the prince 
perceives it, but, for a time, takes no notice, when sud- 
denly he approaches her, seizes the muslin scarf round 
her throat, and thus trots with her, as if in a halter; as 
he approaches his home, however, he loosens his hold, 
and the party disappears. 

The next group consists of the favoured lover, setting 
forward with his attendants to seek the beanti‘ul lady he 
had met on his way to the pagoda. He relates to them 
an old prophecy, which said, “ Whoever could gather a 
certain fruit should be successful in his undertaking.” 

He looks up, declares the tree in the centre to be the 
one alluded to, and prepares to ascend, whilst the attend. 
ants range themselves round it. Here the acting was 
excellent. He puts forth his hard to pluck, stops and 
sings a melancholy air, when, seizing his prize, an un- 
seen arrow pierces his side, and he drops into the arms 
of his attendants. They bear him mournfully homeward, 
he chants forth his unhappy fate, and dies. 

Although we had been greatly interested, and much 
wished to see a little of what was to follow, [ was too 
much tired to stay any longer, as it was then one o’clock. 
The peals of laughter, however, for two hours afterwards 
convinced us that the buffoonery was highly relished; 
they then broke up, when in five minutes all was as quiet 
as if no assemblage of the kind had taken place. 

Whether the exhibition was intended to convey any 
moral I know not; but it plainly showed that whoever 
aspired to a prince’s bride, whether in ignorance or not, 
would find death beneath the seeming fruit, which opi- 
nion quite corresponds with their notions of princely 
power. 

The oil used for the lamps burned brightly and well. 
They have the petroleum, or earth-oil. Symes gives a 
detailed and very good account of the wells of petroleum, 
whence this oil is procured. 

The dancing is peculiar, for, the feet being entirely 
concealed by the long drapery, it has an awkward ap- 
pearance, and how they manage not to throw themsclves 
down by it is surprising, and only to be acquired by 
practice. The turning the arm round at the elbow ap- 
pears their greatest charm. 

The instrumental part of the music was rather noisy, 
but to us at a little distance it had a good general effect. 

They have different sized drums and trumpets, and 
instruments on the principle of the violin and guitar. 
They have also the gong, graduated, and placed in a cir- 
cular frame, which the performer strikes with two sticks. 

Their music in general is, I believe, condemned; but 
there are exceptions, as many of them are known to 
possess much musical talent and taste. 

I was surprised and pleased at hearing an instrument, 
the sound of which is produced from wood only. The 
frame is merely a rough stand, something in the form 
of a boat, and pieces of very hard wood are strung and 
suspended from one end of it to the other; these are 
struck by two sticks, and emit a soft and pleasing sound, 
not unlike that ofa small harmonicon. 

I had no idea that wood only could be musical, and I 





brought one of these instruments to England, which was 
presented to me by our host. 

I now hasten to give an account of the religious cere- 
monies and observances we witnessed, with a brief sketch 
of the reasons they assign for the practice of them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Reflections on idolatry—Wanrd’'s account of the doctrine of Boodbu 
—Burmese ready to explain their faith—Strange contradiction— 
To whom do they pray-- Description of Gaudma—Size, attitude, 
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house—Great bell—Burmese account of its being taken aud r 
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cred symbols—Olering of a piece of yellow cloth—Visit to a 
Kiown or priest’s house—Burmese liberal to all religions—W hite 
elephants considered sacred—Supposed connection between Bur 
mah and Hgypt—How accounted for. 








Finding myself thus unexpectedly, as it were, in the 
midst of such an idolatrous nation as the Burmese, the 
interest I felt on the subject of their religious prejudices 
gradually increased, in proportion as what I saw was 
different to any thing I had imagined. 
heathen nations, and read of the great and mighty Jug- 
gernaut, whose car, in its annual course, passes over the 
bodies of thousands of its votaries. In reflecting on such 
acts of self-devotion, at the shrine of a mere idol—of a 
devotion carried to such an extent as the sacrifice of life 
itsel{—I could not but wonder at and pity the infatuation 
of the superstitious victims; but yet I had never sufti- 
ciently dwelt on the idea of a nation devoting itself to the 
worship of a false god—of a whole people bowing the 
knee to wood and stone—a people too, in other respects, 
not to be pitied for their weakness, but consisting, for 
the most part, of men, upright and courageous; of wo- 
men, intelligent and graceful; and of a priesthood, a dis- 
tinct body of learned and simple-minded men. 

When, therefore, I looked around on all this, I natu- 
rally made enquiry into a creed which could thus spread 
and maintain its influence over such an extensive tract 
of country as the Burman Empire, guiding the conduct 
of many millions of people, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 


raudima’s | 


I had heard of 


three hundred and fifty-six of which hud expired in A. D. 
1814. After the expiration of the five thousand years, 
another saint will obtain the ascendancy, and be deified. 
Six hundred millions of saints are said to be canonised 
with each deity, though it is admitted that Boodhu took 
only twenty-four thousand devotees to heaven with him. 

“The lowest state of existence is in hell; the next is 
that in the form of brutes; both these are states of pun- 
ishment. The next ascent is to that of man, which is 
probationary. The next includes many degrees of ho- 
nour and happiness up to demi-gods, &c., which are 
states uf reward for works of merit. The ascent to su- 
perior deity is from the state of man. 

“The Boodhus are taught that there are four superior 
jheavens, which are not destroyed at the end of a kulpu ; 











| that below these there are twelve other heavens, followed 
iby six inferior heavens; after which follows the earth ; 
|then the world of snakes; and then thirty-two chief 
lhells, to which are to be added one hundred and twenty 
hells of milder torments. 

“ The Boodhus believe that at the end of a kulpu the 
juniverse is destroyed. ‘To convey some idea of the ex- 
|tent of this period, the illiterate Cingalese use this com- 
|parison: ‘If a man were to ascend a mountain nine 
| miles high, and to renew these journeys once in every 
|hundred years, till the mountain were worn down by his 
feet to an atom, the time required to do this would be 
|nothing to the fourth part of a kulpu.’ 
| “There are five commands given to the common Rood- 
| hus: the first forbids the destruction of animal life; the 
lsecond forbids theft; the third, adultery ; the fourth, 
falsehood ; the fifth, the use of spirituous liquors. There 
are other commands for superior classes, or devotees, 
which forbid dancing, songs, music, festivals, perfumes, 
elegant dresses, elevated seats, &c. Among works of 
the highest merit, one is the feeding of a hangry infirm 
tiger with a person’s own flesh.” 

After this follows an account of the temples, stating 
how they are to be ornamented, with the conduct proper 
to be observed by the priests; also, the form, attitude, 
and covering, of the god; and the forms to be used for 
the investiture of a priest, when received into the priest- 





| hood, &c.: but, as all we saw was in accordance with 
these rules, I omit the mention of them, to avoid repeti- 


oe 
tion. 
Boodhu is worshipped by the Burmese under the de- 


The book to which I was referred as giving the fullest isignation of Gaudma, which, Ward thinks, was the name 
account of Boodhism was Ward’s “ View of the History, lof a branch of the same family. Boodhu and Gaudma 


” 


Literature, and Mythology, of the Hindoos ;” in which | 
found all that was necessary for understanding the ob- 
servances and ceremonies we witnessed. As, I think, a 
sketch of the doctrine that Boodhu left his followers may 


extract from the work in question. 

The word Boodhu signifies “the wise,” which name 
was given to a descendant and son of a king, who ap- 
peared in the sixth century before Christ. He chose the 
life of a devout hermit, and became the patron and idol 
of a sect to which he gave his name. Persecutions by 
different other sects followed, so that it was not till four 
hundred and fifty years after his death that his religion 
found its way into Burmah. 

Ilis doctrine is said to have been written, immediately 
after his decease, on palin leaves, and to have been copied 
by a Bramin with an iron stylus, given to him by a hea- 
venly messenger. 

This is supposed to have taken place in Hindostan, 
thence carried by an unknown person to Ceylon, and 


’ 


very shortly afterwards to have been propagated in Bur- | 


mah. 

The books in which Boodhu’s doctrine was written 
are said to have amounted to five hundred and fifty ; bit 
the Burmese are supposed to possess works on history, 
poetry, medicine, and grammar, of greater antiquity than 
these. 

“The Boodhus do not believe in a First Cause ; they 
consider matter as eternal; that every portion of animat- 
ed existence has in itself its own rise, tendency, and des- 
tiny; that the condition of creatures on earth is regulat- 
ed by works of merit and demerit: that works of merit 
not only raise individuals to happiness, but, as they pre- 
vail, raise the world itself to prosperity ; while, on the 
other hand, when vice is predominant, the world degener- 
ates, till the universe itself is dissolved. They suppose, 
however, that there is always some superior deity, who 
has attained to this elevation by religious merit; but they 
do not regard him as the governor of the world. ‘To the 


be interesting to my readers, I shall here introduce an | 
| ° ° ° ° ° 
iCeylon; this may be accounted for by their believing 


|mean one and the same person. 
| The Burmese were quite prepared and ready to explain 
|the different heavens, 


in the existence of which they be- 
lieve. The principal, or that in which Gaudma now re- 
sides, they suppose hangs immediately over the island of 


ithat they received the knowledge of their religion from 


| “ . ° 
the Cingalese, and also because the whole island is de- 


voted to Boodhism. 
| ‘The most apparent and strangest contradiction amongst 
[them is, that they deny praying to Gaudma: in several 
|instances, after persons had finished their prayers at a 
| Pagoda, or a figure of Gaudma, we went up to them, and 
| made enquiry why they prayed to that building or figure. 
Their answer was that they did not do so; they prayed 
|to be good, and the more they prayed the better they 
| should become, perhaps, by trying very much, as good as 
Gaudma was when on earth. 

The question then is, To whom do they pray ?—To no 
| being '—To nothing? May it not be answered—It is 
|the immortal soul’s aspiration to the Great First Cause, 








although they know it not! and, like St. Paul of old, the 
benevolent Judson is among them, saying: “ Whom, 
|therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto 
you.” 

| The image they call Gaudma is made of all sizes, from 
| the mighty colossus down to the infant's plaything. These 
jresemble each other in feature, attitudes, and covering. 
They have a smiling Lenevolent countenance, with long 
| hanging cars; are in a sitting posture, with the legs 
crossed, one hand hanging over the knee, the other rest- 
jing on the lap, and a yellow drapery over the shoulder. 
| Yellow is a sacred colour, and priests only are allowed 
}to wear it. 

Household Gandinas are of gold or silver; the others 
are of marble, or brick and plaster. Marble is suered, 
and allowed only to be used for Gaudmas and sacred 
iedifices. So particular are they respecting it, that the 
jmarble quarries of the country may not be touched, or 


present grand period, comprehending all the time inelud-| blocks removed, without an especial order from the go- 
ed in a kulpu, they assign five deities, four of whom have | vernment. 


already appeared, including Goutumu, or Boodhu, whose 


Gold is also considered sacred to Gaudma, but the 


exaltation continues five thousand years, two thousand] word “ golden” is likewise applied to the king ; a person 
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admitted into his presence has been to the “ golden feet ;” 
and any thing told him is said to have reached the 
“golden ears :” but, although he thus shares the sacred 
metal, he in no other way encroaches on the character or 
attributes of the god, but pays him equal worship, adora- 
tion, and offerings, with the meanest of his subjects. 

When a Gaudma has been formed in brick and plaster, 
it is blessed by a priest, and then placed under an arched 
covering, which is previously prepared to protect it from 
the weather ; and it is very curious to observe the com- 
pletion of these images thus publicly carried on. After 
a Gaudma has been erected, and considered sacred, it re- 
ceives a coat of black paint, and then it is gilded. Each 
family, or person, who can afford it, sets up his own god ; 
should he not be rich enough to gild it all at once, it is 
done by degrees, so that we saw some figures with only 
the arm gilded, others with the mantle or drapery, and 
others again quite complete. 

As soon as the god is placed, offerings of various kinds 
are constantly presented to him, among the most usual of | 
which are small umbrellas, called by them tees, or chat. | 
tahs, which are made of white or coloured silk, and gilt 
and coloured paper. ‘The handle is fixed into the hend, 
arm, or leg, of the god, as if he were holding it as a pro- 
tection froin the sun. Other offerings consist of tlowers, 
rice, yellow cloth, mats, &c. which are laid on stone 
vases, placed before the idol, and are removed by the 
priests as occasion requires, they being tor their use or 
support. 

On the death of an owner of an image, it is allowed to 
go to decay, no one caring to keep the god of another in 
repair ; so that by the side of a newly-erected and gilded 
Gaudma you see one with lis arched covering beginning 
to fall ; a second, the figure itself in ruins; and finally, 
many of them destroyed, but, at the same time, supported 
by the parasitic plants with which the country every 
where abounds. 

These different stages of progress, completion, and de- 
cay, thus speaking of time past, present, and future, give 
the strangest air imaginable of novelty and antiquity to 
the place. The number of these Gaudmas, 1 should 
think, were countless, which may be casily supposed if 
we remember that each person is anxious to set up his 
own. 

After the god and his offerings have been completed, 
there are a great many buildings to be attached to hin ; 
so that the piety of the pious and the funds of the rich 
need never want an object on which to be exercised. As | 


closely as possible to Gaudma’s arelied covering are ereet- 
ed a pagoda, a bell, flag, henza, or goose; with images 
in various attitudes of devotion, and monsters, of griflins, 
elephants, mermaids, and crocodiles, as guards, 

It is interesting to observe the form with which the 


jthat the Great and Mighty Jehovah were the Lord God 
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temples daily, to render offerings of every kind, and to 
repeat the five commands twice. ‘They have no money, 
nor do they require any, their daily food being supplied 
by the public at large, without their even asking for it. 

They never interfere in politics or state affairs, but de- 
vote themselves entirely to the instruction of the Burman 
youth, the study of the sacred books written in the Pali 
language, and understood only by them, and their attend- 
ance on Gaudma; they are, in short, quite a distinct 
class of men, and undergo a strict examination before 
they are adinitted into their holy office. 

All the sacred books, containing the doctrine of Gaud- 
ma, are written in the Pali language, and are kept in 
these houses, to be studicd by the priests whenever they 
think fit. 

Among the variety of interesting costumes assumed 
by the Roman Catholic clergy there is none more so than 
that worn by the priest of Gaudima. His head is shorn 
and bare ; his feet are also bare, and his person is cover- 
ed only by the long flowing yellow robe; in one hand 
he holds a fan with a erooked black handle, to protect 
him from the sun, and in the other a string of biack beads. 

A certain number of these priests go forth every morn- 
ing, carrying a bowl: they never stop, but walk quictly, 
and as it were, unobservingly along, and the people run 
out, and give them curries, rice, or whatever ti re- 








quire. Whilst one member of the family is thus watch- 
ing for the passing priest, others, perhaps, are hastening 
to the Great Dagon Pagoda with their offering of fans, 
mats, yellow cloth, &c. and a very pretty morning sight 
itis. One only wish could then arise, namely, that the 
object of such daily care and worship were changed, and 


ofa people so well disposed to perform “ cheerfully” what 
they consider “ meet, right, and their bounden duty.” 

Yve did not hear any preaching ; but Mr. Judson gives 
an account of a meeting he attended, which appears to 
me to be su interesting, that I cannot refrain from laying 
it before my readers. 

“'This evening I went, for the second time, to hear a 
popular Burman preacher. On our arrival, we found a 
zayat, in the precincts of one of the most celebrated Pa- 
yodas, lighted up, and the floor spread with mats. In 
the centre was a frame, raised about eighteen inches 
from the ground, where the preacher, on his arrival, seat- 
ed himself) He appeared to be about forty-five years old, 
of very pleasant countenance, and harmonious speech. 
He was once a priest, but is now a layman. The people, 
as they came in, seated themselves on the mats, the men 
on one side of the house and the women on the other. It 
was an undistinguished day, and the congregation was 
very sinall, not more than ah indred. When we entered, 


some said, * There come some wild foreigners :’ buat, when 





Burmese approach Gaudina ; his swarthy subjects not- 


withstanding his benevolent-looking countenance, pay |to say, ‘ No, they are not wild, they are civilised.” Some 
}recogniscd me, and said to another, ‘It is the English 


him as much homave as the most severe master might 
exact. I have just observed that bells are placed near 
the image ; these bel!s hiave decr’s horns laid under them, 
which, when the worshipper is about to approach his god, 
he takes up and strikes three tines, to call his attention 
or to awaken him if sleeping: thus faithfully following 
the example of those of old,—* Oh, Baal, hear us!” 

The devotee, having thus prepared his idol for his re- 
ception, approaches, and, afier laying his foreliead in the 
dust, presents him with a bunch of flowers, the best he 
has been able to cull in his morning’s walk, which Na- 
ture, without any pains of his, lavishly bestows. Having 
made his offering, and put up his prayers, he rises, and 
retires respectfully, without turning his back, with hands 
clasped and eyes cast down to the ground. 

From the town to the Great Dagon Pag: 
miles and a half, priests’ honses adorn the whole way. 
These houses are called kioums, and are erected at the 
expense of the pious. ‘They are large, airy, and the most 
comfortable habitations in or n They are 
of Chinese architecture, of two or three stories high, and 
have a spiral centre. Almost all of them have large open 
verandahs in the front and at the two ends. They are 
built of dark wood, ost laboriously carved, and are often 
guarded by monsters, griflins, sphinxes, Xe. 
generally an enclosed ground and garden attached to 
them, and a variety of fine trees are planted around, vo 
that they form very interesting objects. ‘They are de- 
voted to the reception and education of the Burman 
youth, all of whom are taught to read. 

” ‘The priests are voluntary candidates, and are received 
into the office when quite young, so that boys of all ages 
flock out of these houses, dressed in the yellow robe. 

Priests are not allowed to marry, and are permitted to 
possess only such articles as are absolutely necessary ; 
they are required to live by mendicity, to worship at the 
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we sat down properly and took off our shoes, they began 


jteacher,’ ananie by which Iam commonly known. 

} “The preacher soon took notice of us, entered into 
conversation, invited us to visit him, and so on; but, on 
learning that | was a missionary, or, in their idiom, a re- 
& 


igion-making teacher, his countenance fell, and he said 


' 
| 
no more. ‘Tie people being now convened, one appoint 
ed for the purpose called three times for silence and atten- 
tion. Kaeh then took the flowers and leaves, which had 
been previously distributed, and, placing them between 
his fingers, raised them to his head, and in that respect- 
ful posture remained motionless until the service was 
over. This ceremony we of course declined. When al! 
things were properly adjusted, the preacher closed his 
eyes, and commenced the exercise, which consisted in 
repeating a portion from their sacred writings. His sub- 


Gaudma, and their subsequent promotion and glory. His 
oratory I found to be entirely different from all we call 
oratory. At first he scems dull and monotonous; but 
presently his soft, melifluent tones win their way into the 
heart, and lull the soul into that state of calmness and 
serenity, which, to a Burman mind, somewhat resembles 
the boasted perfection of their saints of old. 

“ His discourse continued about half an hour; and at 
the close the whole assembly burst out into a short 
prayer, after which all rose and retired.” 

It shows great liberality of feeling in these people to 
illow the vow of priesthved to be binding only as long as 
the person pleases, and they may return into civil life, 
without the least shame or disgrace being attached to 
them. 

It is surprising that, with so much veneration as the 
Burmese have for their priests, they do not erect any 
monuments to their memory after death; but, fond as 





ject was the conversion of the two prime disciples of 





them to Gandma only; so that even the priest, whose 
servant he so peculiarly is, dies, is burned, and forgotten, 
and the place of his ashes is as unmarked as if he had 
never existed. 

This is the case with all after death: the body is 
barned, and no monument is erected to indicate the 
name of the departed, or the time of his dissolution, as if 
the survivors were unwilling to notice that a being who 
once lived could dic, or, perhaps, looking, as they do, to 
the different stages of existence, they consider that the 
body without the spirit is of so littke consequence that it 
cannot be too soon forgotten. 

I will not say that there is nota single exception to 

this rule: there are a few pagodas and mauscleums, 
which have been erected by very sorrowing friends, but 
the practice is said to be quite uncommen. 
Near the town of Rangoon there are several saercd 
spots, where the images and buildings which I have de. 
scribed are erected; but none Is so much venerated and 
worshipped as the Great Dagon Terrace. Jt is situated 
on a high hill, in which respect also the Burmese follow 
the idolatrous nations of old. The Great Dagon Hill is 
about two hundred fect above the level of the sca. The 
terrace is nine hundred feet long, and six hundred and 
eighty wide.* ‘The whole space is covered with edifices 
and images which they consider sacred. First, there ts 
the pagoda itsel!; which is called the Great Dagon Pa- 
goda, also the Shoe Dagen Prah, or Golden Pagoda. 
The Burinese declare it to have been began by the gods; 
the date of its foundation is, therefore, completely enve- 
loped in mystery. 

To add to the size of this pagoda, thus strangely begun, 
has ever been esteemed a mark of the greatest piety; so 
that whenever a king wished to prove himself more reli- 
gious, powerful, or rich, than his predecessor, he contri- 
buted a covering of brick to it, by which means it has 
been increased to its present enormous size. Atter cach 
fresh covering it has to be painted and regilded, a work 
of considerable expense. 

This solid brick building is in the form of an octagon, 
and tapers up to a spire about two hundred and thirty 
fvet high. On this spire is a tee, or umbrella, which 
appears as if suspended over it by fairy hands. The tee is 
composed of open iron-work, beautifully and lightly 
wrought, and is so fixed that it seems as if hanging in 
the air without support. It is surrounded by smali bells, 
which, played on by the wind, are just heard on the ter- 
race below. 

The base of the pagoda is very extensive, which gives 
it an appearance of firmness and strength, suflicient to 
dety the storms of ages; it tapers upwards to the pretty 
light spire by niches or steps, which go round it in regu 
lur succession. Up this gilded stairease the pious and 
venturesome often ascend even to the very tee. 

Round the base of the pagoda are colossal figures of 
monsters, griffins, crocodiles, and mermaids, which ap- 
pear to guard it with the greatest carc; and close to 
them stands the structure of next importance in this as- 
semblage, viz. Gaudima's house, which is so beautifally 
designed, carved, and gilded, that it appears fit for a glass 
ease. 

The building is after the Chines 
by numbers of pillars; it is divided into three compart- 
ments, terminated by a spire. Under this golden canopy, 
which is backed by scarlet and gold, in alternate devices, 
sits the gilded, smiling, cross-legged god, and before him 
are vases to receive the offerings of his subjects. 





fashion, supported 


forms and workmanship; ene of them is worthy of a par- 
ticular description, from its size, great antiquity, and the 
veneration with which the Burmese regard it. The me- 
tal of which it is made is composed principally of gold 
and silver; it is a foot thick, and the opening, or month, 
is six feet in diameter. This bell is surrounded by i 
inseription beautifully executed in the Barman and Pah 
languages; the top is adorned by two griffins, and it is 
suspended over a beam, supported by two pillars. In 
speaking of this bell, we found a mystery and story wert 
attached to it, which we were desirous of learning, and 
which was as follows: 

The Burmese say that when in the war the English 
took possession of if, with the intention of sending it 
to England, Gaudma allowed it to go a certain distance: 
but that, jnst when they faneied they were quite secure 
of their prize, he interposed his power and sunk it in the 
river; from which situation it was raised without hands, 
and replaced where we saw it. 

We also heard that when it was recovered the Burman 
women assembled at night and carried it as far as they 
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they are of pagodas, images, and relics, they confine 





* Dimensions taken from Trant. 





The bells that adorn this terrace are of a variety of 
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could, declaring in the morning that it had been re- [reason they assign for the pointing finger we heard was 
moved by supernatural agency. as follows: once upon a time, when Gauudma was on 

Trant’s account, which is doubtless correct, says:— |carth, his cltarioteer would have driven over the body ef 
“We made an attempt in April, 1825, to send the great lan uniortunate Burman, lying in the road, but Gaudma 
bell to Calcutta, and sueceeded, with much labour and! prevented by pointing the fourth finger. 
difficulty, in embarking it on a raft, to carry it alongside|  Qne morning, as we were taking our accastomed 
the Suliinany. ‘The raft pushed off; thousands of Bur-| watk, we were much surprised by a priest trom a kioum, 
mahs were looking on, deploring the loss of so revered | who approached us, and, by every possible gesture, in. 
a relic of former times, when, ov a sudden, it heeled over | yited us in. This entire freedom from bigotry respecting 
and sunk. There it remained for some months; but, in jus at first surprised us, and then induced us to accept the 
January, 1826, we raised it from the river, with the as- linvitation, and we followed him, ep a wooden inclined 
sistance of the population of Rangoon, and replaced it in plane, to the sacred dwelling. | 
the pagoda.” 

The contrast between these two stories shows that the 





e entered a large and rather a lofty room, with tke 
W tered a larg 1 rather a lofty room, with t! 
“ < - |bamboo grated floor, which is very disagreeable to walk 
Burmese are ever ready to defend the honour of their | als me J > rate 
oe ’ «fon. Several other priests and youths in the yellow robe 
god, even at the expense of truth, and that now, having | - : : 
: a . stood round, and placed mats for us to sit on, but the po- | 

no one to contradict them, they boast w ith impunity. fe anit 

“ws : ‘ ¢ sition was so low and disagreeable that we declined the 

The next ornament of the terrace is the chattah, or |"). : Se : ‘ 

ns : offer, and stood in expectation of a reason being assigned 

umbrella, numbers of which are about and near the per- | 








son of Gaudma; but, besides these, there are some erect-| 7 
ed on poles without protecting any thing. ‘They are of| his momentary embarrassment was soon removed by 
various colours and sizes, and have a gay appearance, | te friendly priest giving an order to one of the youths, 
but, standing thus singly, convey no nicaning to the | ely v ; \ ; 
mind. jcouth kind of Chinese picture, in a dark, heavy, old-|t 
The henza, or geosc, is another object that excites at- | fashioned frame. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Review of what has been done for the convers'on of the Burmese 
Missionaries—Mr. and Mrs. dudse Dtheulty of the language 
Mis. Jud ey roy'’s Wile—Mr Ss lose 

Mr. Judson st all lancuage—Second visit to the vieeroy 
—First pro t host enquner after the new religion 
Mr. Wheelack’s zeu!—His aitival, ines: i melancholy 
death—Conversion openly commenced—the king dies First 
baptism—First sacrament—A second enquire Raptiem deserib- 
ed—Petition to the kin Present taken Phe Bibl Me. Jud 
son's Christian hope—Puture pla Mer. Colman chee Mouvg 
Siiwa cnoog bapused—Mr. and Mrs. Jucdsou said dor Bengal 
ric rey favourable fo ft ii) I Price 





Retura to Rangoon 
Mounng Siwa-gnoeng, a res rof the translated ser:ptures—Cho 
lera—Mr-. Jucson’s iMness—Ship sads for Bengal, tinglond, aud 
Vmor.ca—Mr. Judson’s literary labours, 

In showing the endeavours made for the establishment 
4 Christianity in this land of dark idolatry, I have only 
stlonary labours to narrate; the ministry of the ehureh 
of England never having extended itself’ so far. 

Mrs. Judson’s Memoir will enable us to trace their 





© recyanalorg ts progress from the beginning ; and the conversation I had 
|for the civil invitation. the 


A : 
pleasure of holding with Mr. Judson showed the re- 
t of their labours when we were there. 

Phe first protestant missionaries to Rangoon, says the 


| who immediately retired, and returned bringing an un-}Memoir, were Messrs. Chater and Marden, who went 


hither from Serampore in 1507. Mr. Marden remained 


jbut a few months, and a Mr. Carey arrived, who was 


tention. It is erected on poles, and also adorns the tops | This was no other than a representation of Gaudma, {Succeeded by Messrs. Prickett and Brian, trom the Lon- 


of flags and other sacred symbols. The flags are white, | done nobody knew when, and by nobody knew whom. | 
and very pretty, some of them reaching nearly to the | They particularly directed our attention to the peculi- 
ground, of a texture like silver paper, and cut into a /aritics of the attitude and pointing finger, which we un- 
variety of patterns. derstood and approved. ‘They talked a great deal both |! 

I was much struck with a bronze figure near Gaud- jabout the picture and the figure, but we had not an in- jl 


| 





lon Missionary Society. Mr. Prickett died, and Mr. 
srian removed to Viz igapatam. 

Mr. Chater remained four years, translated St. Mat- 
hew’'s Gospel, which was printed at Serampore, then re- 
inquished the inission, and went to Ceylon. Mr. Carey 


ma’s house, which represented a woman in a kneeling |terpreter with us, and, therefore, could not understand remained, and was joined by another missionary, who 


position, holding a serpent by the head and tail. What/the particulars. ‘The priest then pointed to a small table |® 
: 


it was intended to signify I could not learn, but it had/on one side of the room, (the only thing in it except the 
probably derived its origin from scripture, although they | mats,) which was adorned with gilding and flowers, very 
know it not. 

There were also other pretty bronze figures, raised on | had sufficiently admired it, he touched a wooden figure, | 
poles, standing with clasped hands and eyes cast down, | that stood underneath, which was constructed after the | 
as if in the attitude of devotion. }usual manner of Chinese figures, with moveable head |! 

Tall and beautiful trees throw a shade over different |and eyes; and it began to nod accordingly. We immedi- |! 
parts of the terrace, and increase the interest of the scene. |ately perecived that they expected we should be much |! 
The view from it is over a flat country, with the spires of| delighted with this, and therefore testified all the plea- 
the surrounding pagodas glittering in every direction, |sure and gratification politeness required, but smiled in 





i 
it 


| 


and is generally admired; but I thought it more singular | reality at the simplicity of their supposing we could be 
than pleasing. | amused at such an object. ‘They had nothing else to|' 
There are four descents from the terrace, all of them | Show us; we accordingly took our leave, and continued ! 
* . . . . pallid | 
guarded by monsters in a variety of attitudes. ‘The prin- | our walk. 
cipal of ie safes iatdloga. a gate, down —_ ~ dark | The Burmese are very liberal to persons of other reli- , 
covered flight of steps, with an ornamented roof, and the | ions, and permit individuals of different nations resident 
whole way is guarded by huge crocodiles, &c. 





ig 
| among them the open and unmolested observance of their 


Iso soon abandoned the und rtaking; and Mr. Carey 
emoved to Ava by an order from the king. 
When, therefore, Mr. and Mrs. Judson arrived at Ran- 


imuch like a Roman catholic altar. When he thought we | g00n in 1813, there was no resident missionary. 


It is not necessary to enter into the history of their 


former life; suffice it to say that they were both of thei 
rom the United States of America, and had, to great 


vatural ability, added a good education. They professed 
hemselves members of the baptist mission. . 
With these attainments, th y felt the truths of Chris. 
lanity with such warmth and energy, that they deter. 
nined to devote their lives to the conversion of the heathen, 
0 accomplish which they left America, and arrived at 
tangoon, as I have before stated. 

Their first effort was immediately to set about le arning 
he language, little dreaming of the difficulty with which 
hey would have in that one instance to conte nd, but 


|which, in 1816, Mr. Judson well describes; « nly then, 


ver he: f any body who had sueceeded in| roe a after three ye: ly, beginni sce his w orwe 
I never heard of any body who had succeeded in| particular church, which they appear not even to no-\™ years study, beginning to see his way forward, 


counting the number of these pagodas. One person told | ting ; their opinion being, “ Your religion is good for you, | 
me, that, afier many attempts, he had counted seventeen | jars for us: but any attempt made to convert them 
handred only, when he relinquished the task. draws down the anger of the whole community, and is | 
_ An offering of a picee of yellow cloth, early one morn- | aimost certain of bringing severe punishment on the 
ing, struck us as remarkably pretty. We were returning | oonyert. i 
from a sacred spot, near the town, when we saw a nuin- | | 
ber of people coming towards us in procession, and | t 
waited to see the ecremony. 

As they approached in regularity and order, we per- 


V 


Elephants abound in this country, and a white one is 


to it. 


ceived that the first person held the end of a piece of yel- | been above two years engaged in the Burman. 


Whenever one is found, it has a royal habitation pre- jt 


Jow cloth, which was passed to, and supported by, the 
pared for its reception, and all the honour, dignity, and |¢ 


hands of all the followers. 

They walked to the foot of the largest pagoda, and}expense, both of a king and a god are lavishly bestowed It 
ascended the steps. The first person moved forward, |upon it. 
going round the ascent, still holding the yellow cloth, and 


considered so sacred, that it is honoured next to Gaud- | corye to illustrate this. I once } 
ma: indeed, offerings and prayers are equally presented | yy months to the 


and hoping that, in three years more, it would be some- 
What familiar to him. Tis own words are: 


“For an European or American to acquire a living 


oriental language, root and branch, and mate it his own, 





s quite a different thing from his acquiring a cognate 
inguage of the west, ¢ iy of the dead languages, as 
hey are studied in the school One circumstance may 


ad occasion to devote a 
study of the French. I have now 
It I were 
0 choose between a Burman and a French book, to be 


‘xamined in, without previous study, I should, without 


he least hesitation, choose the French. When we take 


} fe” ari : 
jup a western language, the similarity in the characters, 


It is very remarkable that the Burmese in their reli-|' very many terms, in tnany modes of expression, and 


was followed by the others in succession. As they gra- gious worship have images differing from those of all the | the general structure of the sentences, its being in fair 


| 


dually mounted the gilded staircase of the pagoda, their | nations by whom they are surrounded; the sphinx, griffin, |Print, a circumstance we hardly think of,) and the assist- 


dark persons in their gay silk, holding the bright offering mermaid, crocodile, and the pagoda of solid brick, are |4"Cce of grammars, dictionarics, and instructers, render 


in one hand and flowers in the other, some bearing also peculiar to themselves, and have led many to suppose the work comparatively easy. 


the white cylindrical flag, it looked to us below like|!there must have been a connection between them and 
beautiful stage effect. |Egypt. Nautical men, especially, consider this very 
r . ? > . . 7 . ) 
When they were high enough up for the pagoda lo llikely, from the prevalence of the trade-winds in that 








ours, and whose modes of es 
} 


But, when we take upa 
inguage spoken by a pe iple on the other side of the 
irth, whose ve ry thoughts run in channels diverse from 


ression are consequently 





receive the whole length of the cloth, (about a hundred |quarter, with which it is supposed the Egyptians were jall new and uncouth; when we find the letters and words 





yards,) they stooped, and placed it on the gilded ridge, up | unacquainted, ¢ 
which they had ascended ; and, having arranged it to/Ceylon and Bur: 
their satisfaction, descended in order, leaving it there. | 
™ x ‘ 
se hs are afterw ‘move y the priests,and|_- 1: . . . 
These — are afte rw e removed by the priests, and of mankind has suflicientiy excited the interest of my | 
converte iia dranery > wroae. ) 3 
When mane baa gag bey ee . | lreaders to make them wish to know all that has been 
over We Wel sketel he g, numbers ; = 
henever w« went to sketch in the morning, numbers | done, and is now doing, towards the conversion of such a 
of priests were sure to attend us; and what we found at 
first a great annoyance was that they would look over 
and make observations on what we were doing : we tricd ' 
d make obser\ ations on what we were dk ed | ,ees and intelligence. 
to get rid of them, by going from one pagoda, or| : 


! 





nal. 


[ trust this account of the idolatry of so large a portion 


it 
| people—of a people, as I said before, not to be pitied for | 
| their pusillanimity, but to be looked up to tor rising great. |! 





Gaudma, to another; but it was all in vain, so that we | ;“ 


reconciled ourselves to it, as it was only the novelty that | i 

rendered it disagreeable. | - . | 
In sketching the hand of a standing Gaudma, they 

appeared very anxious that the fourth iinger should be | 

properly pointed, and they would put their ewn hands in| 

the same position for us to see and do it correctly. The | 


pone con 


nd that they were by them carried to {all totally destitute of the least resemblance to any lan- 

, }guage we had ever met with, and these words not fairly 
divided, and distinguished, as in western writing, by 
reakes, and points, and capitals, but running together in 





nuous line, a sentence or paragraph seeming to 
gray 


he eye but one long word ; when, instead of clear charaec- 


rs on paper, we find only obscure seratches on dried 
Im leaves strung together, and called a book ; when we 


have no dictionary, and no interpreter to explain a single 
word, and must get something of the langnaye, before 


e can avail ourselves of the assistance of a native tea 


* Hoc opus, hic labor est.’ 


This knowledge of the diflicultics of the language we 


have seen could only he aeqnired by time. We will, 
therefore, return to the first undertakings and endeavours 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Judson for the 
object. 

It appears that they were soon aware of the odium 
they might incur by attempting any thing like conver- 
sion; for Mrs. Judson thought it necessary to be intro- 
duced to the viceroy’s wife, in order to have access to her, 
if Mr. Judson should be denied seeing the viceroy, which 
would only happen if they were under suspicion or in 
disgrace. 

Mrs. Judson paid the intended visit, arrived at the go- 
vernment-house before her highness was up, but was 
much amused whilst she was waiting, by the curiosity 
of the inferior wives, who flocked around her to examine, 
and try on her bonnet and gloves, &c. Her highness at 
length entered, richly dressed in the Burman fashion, 
smoking a long silver pipe. All the other wives then 
seated themselves in a crouching posture without speak- 
ing. She received Mrs. Judson very politely, took her 
by the hand, and placed her on a mat next to herself. She 
excused herself for detaining her, saying she was not 
well, and then took a bunch of flowers from the hand of 
one of her women, and ornamented Mrs. Judson’s cap 
with them. She then asked many questions about her 
husband and family, if they intended remaining long in 
the country, Kc. 

The viceroy then entered, dressed in a long robe, and 
carrying an enormous spear, and was such a savage look- 
ing man that Mrs. Judson trembled ; but he spoke to her 
kindly, and asked her if she would take a little rum or 
wine. She then rose to depart, when her highness again 
took her hand, said she was happy to sce her, asked her 
to come every day, and led her to the door of the apart- 
ment. This account gives a good idea of the court man- 
ners and customs of the Burmese, and shows that they 
possess and understand the rules of politeness and the 
rites of hospitality. 

Mr. Carey, at this period, returned from Calcutta, and 
embarked in a brig at Rangoon for Ava, with his wife, 
two children, and men and women servants, his furniture, 
medicine, and wearing apparel. ‘The brig upset, and all 
were lost, but Mr. Carcy himself, and some of the ser- 
vants who could swim. ‘This melancholy catastrophe 
occasioned a temporary cessation of the Christian cause 
at Ava. 

Mr. Judson now began the study of the Pali language, 
without a knowledge of which a man would not be con- 
sidered learned in Burmah; nor, indeed, could he read 
the sacred books, as they are all written in that language. 





ance of their 


further 


The very name of the once great Pali nation is for-| 


gotten, so that their writings are the more interesting, 
and it is wonderful that they should have remained 
through all the changes of time. These books, which 
contain their history and religion, are possessed by the 
Burman priesthood, and are, by the whole nation, con- 
sidered sacred. 

After this, follows the recall of the viceroy (not the 
one formerly referred to) from Rangoon. I quote Mrs. 
Judson’s account of the ceremonious visit of taking leave, 
as it shows the character of the viceroy’s daughter. 

“The present viceroy and his wife are nearly related 
tothe king. ‘They have a daughter fifteen years old, who, 
on her arrival at Ava, is to be presented to the prince re- 
gent. She is a sensible, smart, satirical girl, with a mind 
as capable of improvement as any young lady’s in 
America. She and her mother have ever treated me with 
marked attention. I went to take leave of them two or 
three days ago; and when I entered the room where they 
receive company, finding they were not present, I took 
my seat with the women who had assembled to pay their 
respects, and which is two or three steps lower than 
where the viceroy’s family sit) When the wife and 
daughter came in, they immediately told me to take my 
place with them, for it was not fitting that the wife of a 
priest should sit there. When I came away, her lady- 
ship presented me with a string of coral, which is tie 
second she has given me since her residence here,” 

Nothing could, I think, more strongly mark the liber- 
ality and good fecling of these people than, devoted as 
they are to their own religion, the respectful attention 
they thus paid to the wife of a pricst, of a persuasion in 
whose faith they did not believe. 

Mrs. Judson shortly afterwards wrote a letter to her 
parents, from which the following is an extract: 

“ Death, regardless of our lonely situation, has entered 
our dwelling, and made one of the happiest families 
wretched: our little Roger Williams, our only little dar- 
ling boy, was three days ago laid in the silent grave.” 

This calamity led to a friendly visit from those in 
power, and slows the very kindly feelings of the people 
towards them. 

“ Two or three days ago, the wife of the viceroy made 
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|us a visit in all her state. She had heard of the death of 
| the little white child, as she called him, and came to pay 
|a visit of condolence. I once carried him to her house, 
when she took the velvet cushion on which she usually 
sits, and placed the little boy upon it, and exclaimed, 
‘What a child! how white!’ &c. After caressing him 
for some time, I got up to go, but she requested me to 
stay till the viceroy came in. He soon entered the room, 
when she again exclaimed, ‘ Look, my lord! see, what a 
child ! &c. 

“When she saw me after his death, she smote her 
| breast, and said, ‘Why did you not send me word, that I 
| might have come to his funeral?’ I told her I did not 
| think of any thing, my distress was so great. She then 
tried to comfort us, and told us not to weep. She was 
| accompanied by all her officers of state and attendants, 
| about two hundred people. I gave her tea, sweetmeats, 
jane cakes, with which she appeared much pleased.” 

A temporary illness of Mr. Judson followed this sad 
event; but, on his recovery, we find him preparing a 
grammar of the Burmah language as an assistance to 
future missionaries. He then wrote, respecting the print- 
ing of some small tracts, to Dr. Carey at Calcutta, who, 
with Mr. Hough, another missionary, purchased a print- 
ing-press, types, &c. with which Mr. and Mrs. Hough ar- 
rived at Rangoon in the October of 1816. 

A letter shortly after this, from Mr. Hough, announces 
the first use of this printing-press in the completion of 
two small tracts; one, a summary of the Christian doc- 
trine, consisting of a thousand copies, and the other a 
catechism, of three thousand copies. ‘This was the first 
printing ever done in Burmah. 

In 1817, after Mr. Judson had preached to a great 
many for two years, an interesting personage made his 
appearance as the first enquirer after the new religion, 
as they called it. Mr. Judson says: 

“As I was sitting with my teacher, as usual, a Bur- 
man, of respectable appearance, and followed by a ser- 
vant, came up the steps and sat down by me. I asked 
him the usual question, where he came from: to which 
he gave me no explicit reply ; and I began to suspect that 
he had come from the government-house, to enforce a 
trifling request, which in the morning we had declined. 
He soon, however, undeceived and astonished me, by 
asking, ‘ How long a time will it take me to learn the re- 
ligion of Jesus?’ I replied that such a question could 
‘not be answered. If God gave light and wisdom, the 
‘religion of Jesus was soon learnt; but, without God, a 
man might study all his life long, and make no profici- 
ency. But how, continued I, came you to know any 
|thing of Jesus ’—Have you been here before ?—* No! — 

Have you seen any writings concerning Jesus ?—*‘ I have 
er two little books.’ Who is Jesus ?—‘ He is the Son 
of God, who, pitying creatures, came into this world, and 
suffered death in their stead” Who is God ?— He is a 
being, without beginning or end, who is not subject to old 
|age or death, but always is.’ I cannot tell how I felt at 
\this moment. ‘This was the first acknowledgment of an 
| eternal God that I had ever heard from the lips of a Bur- 
man.” , 

Mr. Judson then gave his visiter a tract and a catechism, 
both of which he instantly recognised as having seen be- 
fore, and, reading here and there a passage, remarked to 
his follower—*“ This is the true God !—this is the right 
way!” Mr. Judson then endeavoured to converse with 
him, but he did not pay any attention, being only anxi- 
ous to get another book. ‘ When he had been repeated- 
ly told that there was no other finished, but that there 
would be one in two or three months, he eagerly replied, 
“Have you not a little of that book done, which you 
will graciously give me now?” And I, beginning to 
think that God’s time was better than man's, folded and 
gave him the two first half sheets, which contain the first 
five chapters of Matthew ; on which he instantly rose, as 
if his business were all done; and, having received an 
invitation to come again, took leave, ‘Throughout his 
short stay, he appeared different from any Burman I have 
met with. He asked no questions about customs and 
manners, with which the Burmese tease us exceedingly. 
He had no curiosity, and no desire for any thing, but 
more of this sort of writing.” 

This enquirer was then appointed governor of a cluster 
of villages, situated on the Syrian River, in the country 
of Pega: but, in the following year, he again called on 
Mr. Judson, who was gone for his health to Chittagong, 
in Arracan, and Mrs. Judson relates : 

“T asked him if he had become a disciple of Jesus 
Christ? He replied, ‘I have not yet, but I am thinking 
and reading in order to become one.’ He requested the 
remaining part of Matthew's Gospel, also catechisms and 
tracts for his followers, and said to them, ‘Take them 





























and read them attentively, and, when you have embraced 
the doctrines they contain, come here and converse with 
the teacher.’ 

In the November of 1817, two other missionaries left 
Boston, to join Mr. and Mrs. Judson, a Mr. Wheelack, 
anda Mr. Colman. They arrived at a time when their 
presence was very necessary, for the constant change in 
the governor of Rangoon had subjected the former to 
annoyances of various kinds. This circumstance, toge- 
ther with the breaking out of the cholera morbus, during 
the very hottest season of the year, induced Mr.and Mrs. 
Hough to return to Bengal, and to take the printing-press 
with them. 

Mr. Wheelack’s address to the board, begging for the 
appointment, is too beautiful to be passed over in silence. 
He says: 

“ Let the men of this world possess its glittering toys ; 
let the miser grasp its cankered gold ; let the voluptuary 
enjoy its sordid pleasures ; let the ambitious ascend to the 
pinnacle of earthly honour; but let me enjoy the swect 
satisfaction of directing the poor pagans to the ‘ Lamb of 
God.’ I covet no greater good, I desire no greater joy, I 
seek no greater honour. To Burmah would I go; in 
Burmah would I live; in Purmah would I toil; in Bur 
mah would J die ; and in Burmah would [ be buried.” 

His ardent desire was granted, and he arrived at Ran- 
goon in the September of 1818 ; but the following August 
he found his health so completely injured, that he was 
obliged to leave ; and his fever during the passage ran so 
high that he threw himself overboard. Every exertion 
was made to save him, but they were sailing too fast to 
afford him any assistance. His body was left to its 
watery grave whilst his wife pursued her melancholy 
course alone. ; 

Mr. Judson now thought it necessary to begin to do 
something more upenly for conversion than he had hither- 
to considered prudent ; and it was resolved to erect a small 
building near the great road to one of the pagodas. The 
front was laid open, after the manner of the Burmah 
houses, and Mr. Judson took his seat, to be ever in readi- 
ness to answer those who wished to make enquiry. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Judson made a translation of the Burman 
catechism, tract, and St. Matthew’s Gospel, and also 
translated into English an account of the incarnation of 
one of the Burmese Deities when he existed in the form 
of an elephant.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson also thought that it would be ad- 
visable tu petition the king for permission to preach ; 
which, if granted, would protect them from the petty an- 
noyances to which they were and would be constantly 
subject. Such as were most favourably disposed towards 
them told them that it was better not to stay in Rangoon 
and “ talk to common people, but go directly to the ‘ Lord 
of life and death.’ If he approved of the religion, it 
would spread rapidly ; but, in the present state of things, 
nobody would dare to prosecute those enquiries, with the 
fear of the king before thcir eyes.” 

In the following June, the king died, or, as the Bur- 
mans expressed it, “ had gone up to amuse himself’ in the 
celestial regions.” Nothing was, therefore, immediately 
adopted towards petitioning ; but they were in the mean 
time visited by many intelligent persons. ‘They baptized 
the first convert, and administered the sacrament for tlic 
Jirst time in two languages. 

A learned teacher, of considerable distinction, named 
Moung Shwa-gnong, also began to make enquiry, and 
afterwards staid from morn till night, conversing inces- 
santly the whole time. 

This will show the indefatigable spirit of the Burmese : 
any thing but indolent in what they undertake, they never 
seem to tire, or to be exhausted. 

Mr. Judson afterwards says: “The teacher, Moung 
Shwa-gnong, remained from ten o’clock till quite dark, 
with several of his adherents. He is a complete Proteus 
in religion, and I never know where to find him. We 
went ever a great deal of ground, but ended where we 
began, in apparent incredulity.” 

Mr. Judson was very anxious for his conversion, on 
account of his superior talents and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the Burman and Pali literature. 

Two other converts were baptised; and Mr. Judson 
thus beautifully describes the ceremony. “ ‘The sun was 
not allowed to look upon the humble timid profession. 
No wondering crowd crowned the overshadowing hill. 
No hymn of praise expressed the exulting feeling of joy- 
ous hearts. Stillness and solemnity pervaded the scene. 
We felt on the banks of the water as a little, feeble, soli- 
tary band.” But, “ perhaps Jesus looked down on us, 
pitied and forgave our weaknesses, and marked us for 
his own.” 





The teacher, Moung Shwa-gnong, had enemies, who 
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made known that he was an enquirer after the new reli- 
gion; and persccution followed, which obliged him to 
leave off further investigation, at least for atime. He 
afterwards returned to Mr. Judson; and his conversion 
was full, ardent, and unchanging till his death. 

The time had now arrived for the missionaries to peti- 
tion the king, according to their former wish, and they 
obtained permission of the viceroy to proceed to Ava. 
A boat was taken, and arrangements were made for a 
long passage up the Irrawaddy. Mr. Judson and Mr. 
Coleman embarked, carrying with them a present for the 
king and their petition. This present was the Bible in 
six volumes, covered with gold leaf in the Burman fash- 
ion, and each volume enclosed in a rich wrapper. ‘They 
also took presents for the different members of govern- 
ment, through whom their audience would be expedited 
or retarded. 

On their way to Ava, they passed the ruins of Pah- 
gan, the former seat of government, on a view of which 
Mr. Judson thus beautifully expresses his Christian hope: 
“Took a survey of the splendid pagodas and extensive 
ruins in the environs of this once famous city. Ascend- 
ed, as far as possible, some of the highest edifices; and 
at the height of a hundred feet, perhaps, beheld all the 
country round covered with temples and monuments of 
every sort and size; some in utter ruin, some fast decay- 
ing, and some exhibiting marks of recent attention and 
repair. The pillars of the gates and many a grotesque 
dilapidated relic of antiquity, chequered the motley scene. 
Here, about eight hundred years ago, the religion of 
Boodh was first publicly recognised, and established as 
the religion of the empire. Here Shen Ab-rah-han, the 
first Boodhist Apostle of Burmah, under the patronage 
of king Anan-ratha-men-zan, disseminated the doctrines 
of atheism, and taught his disciples to pant after anni- 
hilation as the supreme good. Some of the ruins before 
our eyes were probably the remains of pagodas, designed 
by himself. We looked back on the centuries of dark- 
ness that are past. We looked forward, and Christian 
hope would fain brighten the prospect. Perhaps we 
stand on the dividing line of the empires of darkness and 
light. O, shade of Shen Ah-ren-han! weep over thy 
fallen fanes! retire frora the scene of thy past greatness ! 
But thou smilest at my feeble voice. Linger, then, thy 
little remaining day; a voice mightier than mine—‘a 
still small voice’—will ere long sweep away every vestige 
of this dominion. ‘The churches of Jesus will soon sup- 
plant these idolatrous monuments, and the chanting of 
the devotees of Boodh will die away before the Christian 
hymn of praise.” 

They continued their journey, and arrived at Ava, 
where they made known the purpose of their visit; and, 
after the usual forms necessary for such an undertaking, 
found themselves seated in the palace, awaiting the arri- 
val of the king, or, as he is called, the “ Lord of life and 
death.” 

The extent of the hall, number and magnitude of the 
pillars, with the height of the gilded dome, surpassed 
even their expectations. The account says: 

“ We remained about five minutes, when every one put 
himself into the most respectful attitude, and Moung Yo 
(one of the officers) whispered that his majesty had en- 
tered. We looked through the hall, as far as the pillars 
would allow, and presently caught sight of this modern 
Ahasuerus. He came forward, unattended, in solitary 





to be allowed to preach the religion contained in the sa- 
cred Scriptures.” 

The emperor heard the petition, and stretched out his 
hand, when Moung Zah (another officer) crawled for- 
ward and presented it, together with a tract. Afler he 
had read the petition, he returned it, but, when he began 
the tract, which said that “ there is one eternal God,” &c. 
he dashed it to the ground. 

The beauty of the volumes, as a present, was then dis- 
played before him, but he took no notice, and an officer 
interpreted his pleasure by saying— In regard to the 
object of your petition, his majesty gives no orders. In 
regard to your sacred books, his majesty has no use for 
them—take them away !” 

Something was then said about Mr. Colman’s skill in 
medicine, when the emperor ordered that they should 
proceed to the residence of his physician, who was to 
examine him, and report if he could be found useful in 
that way. “He then rose from his seat, strided on to 
the end of the hall, threw himself on a cushion, and lay 
listening to the music, and gazing at the parade spread 
out before him.” 

After this Mr. Judson and Mr. Colman were, without 
much ceremony, hurried away ; and the physician not 
being able to discover that they possessed any sccret to 
make the “ king live for ever,” their expedition termi- 
nated in disappointment, so that, wearied and sorrowing, 
they returned to their boat. 

On arriving at Rangoon, they immediately set about 
an arrangement, as a protection against the persecution 
they might now almost expect; and it was agreed that 
Mr. and Mrs. Colman should proceed to and settle them- 
selves at Chittagong, in Arracan, te be in readiness to 
receive Mr. and Mrs. Judson, should they be obliged to 
leave, but that they were to remain at Rangoon as long 
as they possibly could. This plan was defeated by Mr. 
Colman’s death, and Mrs. Colman returned to Bengal. 
Mr. Judson completed the Epistle to the Ephesians, be- 
gun before he went to Ava. 

About two months after this, Mrs. Judson became so 
ill with the liver complaint, that it was considered dan- 
gerous for her to remain at Rangoon, and tliey took a 
passage for Bengal. Before they left, they baptised four 
converts ; and it is truly gratifying to find that Moung 
Shwa-gnong was one of them. ‘They sailed from Ran- 
goon in July, and were accompanied to the vessel by all 
the converts, and many other individuals, who were very 
sorry for their departure. ‘They derived all the benefit 
they wished and expected from the change, and in the 
following January (1821) they were again settled in Ran- 
goon. 

Immediately after her return, Mrs. Judson paid a for- 
mal visit to the viceroy’s wife, who received her most 
kindly, and the viceroy entering, looked down upon them, 
saying, “Oh, you are come,” but took no further notice. 
He, however, had an opportunity of showing that he was 
not ill-disposed towards them, for he was told that Moung 
Shwa-gnong was endeavouring to “ turn the priests’ rice- 
pot bottom upwards,” to which he replied, “ Let the 
priests turn it back again ;” and thus put an end to fur- 
ther complaint. 

In the November of the same year, they were joined 


priest, was likely to prove advantageous to the Christian 


grandeur, exhibiting the proud gait and majesty of an] cause. 


eastern monarch. His dress was rich, but not distine- 


Moung Shwa-gnong was now employed with Mr. Jud- 


tive; and he carried in his hand the gold-sheathed sword,|son in revising the translation of the New ‘Testament, 
which seems to have taken the place of the sceptre of| ready for printing; but their labours were interrupted 
ancient times. But it was his high aspect and command-| by the cholera, followed by a fever, under which Mrs. 


ing eye that chiefly riveted our attention. 


He strided | Judson sutfered so severely that she was put on board a 


on; every head excepting ours, was now in the dust.|ship for America, as the only means of saving her life. 
We remained kneeling, our hands folded, our eyes fixed | She arrived at Calcutta, but there was no vessel in readi- 


on the monarch. 


When he drew near, we caught his| ness to receive her, and, anxious to recover her health 


attention. He stopped, partly turned towards us—t Who|and return to Rangoon, she took a passage in a vessel 
are these ?* * The teachers, great king,’ I replied. ‘ What!] for England, as it was better to be at sea than in the 


you speak Burman ?—the priests that I heard of last} warm climate of Calcutta. 


She reached England toler- 


night?’ ‘When did you arrive?’ ‘ Are you teachers of| ably well, and the first favourable opportunity sailed for 
religion ?’? * Are you like the Portuguese priests?’ ‘ Are} America; but when she really found herself again in the 
you married ?’)—‘ Why do you dress so?’ These, and|Jand of her birth, after having made such a round, her 
some other questions, we answered ; when he appeared | feclings overpowered her, and it was feared she would 


to be pleased with us, and sat down on an elevated seat,| sink under the excitement. 


his hand resting on the hilt of his sword, and his eyes] finally recovered. 
rica I shall pass over, it being unconnected with the| alive the fire after it had been kindled. 


intently fixed on us.” 


She, however, rallied, and 
The particulars of her visit to Ame- 


This description shows the manners and customs of] Christian cause in Burmah. } 


the arbitrary government in whose power the missiona- 
ries were. 
“they came from the great country of America, as 


Ss 


teachers of religion ; that they presented themselves at|of St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke; but a severe attack of} siah, taken from the Psalms, | 


After a short stay in America, Mrs. Judson returned | 


The petition was not long; it stated that|to Rangoon, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Wade. | 


During her absence, Mr. Judson finished the Gospels | 


work which must otherwise be suspended for some 
tine.” 
——— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mr. Judson visits Ava—Conversation at court—Kindness received 
—Ordered to preach—Opinion of Gandma—An honest courtier— 
Persecution at Rangoon—War breaks out—King and queen take 
possession of the new palace—Order against foreigners—Burmese 
pride—Seizure of Mr. Judson— Dreadful sufferings of all—British 
successful—Joyful release of prisoners—Trant’s account of their 
reception, and character of Mrs. Judson—Towns ceded by treaty 
—Ambherst named as the seat of British government—Mr. Jud- 
son's feelings imagined, on tixing on and naming it—He attends 
the embassy to Ava—Mrs. Judson’s death—His return— Mission- 
aries how settled—Tavoy—Description of Cariens—Symes's ac- 
count—Extraordinary and interesting visit to Mr. Boardman— 
Mr. Judson meets us—His account of @ visit from a Jungle Chief 
and his tollowers—Anticipations deduced. 

Dr. Price arrived, and was ordered by the emperor to 
Ava; Mr. Judson accompanied him, and they had several 
interviews with his majesty. In one of these visits to 
court, the king asked if any of the Burmese had em- 
braced Christianity. ‘The question was so put, and re- 
peated, that evasion was impossible ; and he for the first 
time learned that some of his subjects were Christians, 
j and, according to eastern language, “ his wrath was re- 
strained ;” for he continued to ask other questions, on 
religion, geography, and astronomy. 

The king then ordered a temporary shed to be erected 
for the missionaries near the palace, where they remain- 
ed some time, and thus had an opportunity of conversing 
with people about court. Among the most distinguished 
personages who found pleasure in their socicty, was 
Prince M., half-brother to the king ; he was a great inva- 
lid, and was very fond of scientific and religious con- 
versation. 

During another interview they had with the king, he 
advanced towards Mr. Judson, and authorised him to in- 
vite American ships to his dominions, assuring them of 
his protection, and offering them every facility for the 
purpose of trade. 

An officer, called Moung K, treated Mr. Judson with 
great kindness, entered into a spirited religious contro- 
versy with him, and invited him to visit him occasion- 
ally. 

At length, Mr. Judson ventured to mention to Prince 
M. and his wite the persecution that was going on at 
Rangoon, and that, at that very time, Moung Shwa- 
gnong had been obliged to flee for his life. They were 
both of opinion that, although the king would not him- 
self persecute for religious opinions, he would not give 
any orders to the contrary to the officers of the different 
parts of the empire, but would leave them to act as they 
thought proper. 

The king, in another interview, inquired if Mr. Jud- 
son really preached in Burman; and, being answered in 
the affirmative, he said, * Let us hear you.” 

This was rather an awkward command, at a moment’s 
notice, but it was repeated, and he began. 

First, “by ascribing glory to God,” then, “ declaring 
the commands of the Law and Gospel,” and continued, 
“by the perfection of God,” when he was interrupted, as 
the king was satisfied. 











The king then asked what he had to say of Gaudma, 


by the Rev. Dr. Price, who had been educated as a phy-|to which he replied that he was son of King Thog-dau- 
sician, which circumstance, in addition to the office of|dah-nah, that he was a wise man and a great teacher, 


but that he did not call him God. One of the courtiers 
replied, “ That is right ;’ and another continued, “ Near- 
ly all the world, your majesty, believe in an eternal God; 
all except Burmah and Siam, these little spots.” 

He must have been a bold courtier, whatever he 
thought, to call Barmah a litile spot, to the great and 
haughty sovercign of it. 

Mr. Judson was then promised a grant of land if he 
would reside entirely at Ava, which he finally agreed to 
do; and he returned to Rangoon to await Mrs. Judson’s 
arrival from Atnerica. 

Here he found that, during his absence, a new viceroy 
had been appointed, who had so persecuted the profes- 
sors of the new faith, that many of their houses had 
been demolished, and all of them had fled; so that, with 
the exception of himsel!, again there was not a single 
Christian in Rangoon. ‘This will give some idea, not 
only of the zeal required for the undertaking of conver- 
sion, but the perseverance absolutely nece ssary to keep 


At the end of August, 1823, Mr. Judson announces 
the completion of the New Testament in Burman; an 
epitome of the Old Testament in twelve seetions; with 
an abstract of the most important prophecies of the Mes- 
Isaiah, and other parts of 


the golden feet, to behold the golden face, to obtain the] sickness made him remark, “If it be the will of God, I| the sacred writings; and then add 





favour of the exalted king, the sovereign of land and sea, } ¢ 


im desirous of living to finish the New ‘I'estament, a} 


* T hope it will not be long before the Gospel and Epis- 








tles of John are printed. They have been ready for the 
press above a year, and have been so thoroughly and re. 
peatedly revised, that I flatter myself subscquent trans- 
lators will not find it necessary to make many altera- 
tions. [ndeed, all the Gospels and the Acts, are in a 
tolerable state; the Epistles are still deficient ; but T ne- 
ver read a chapter without a pencil in hand, and Gries- 
bach and Parkhurst at my elbow; and it will be an object 
with me through life to bring the translation into such a 
state that it may be a standard work.” 

In the December of 1823, Mrs. Judson returned; they 
procecded to Ava, built their house, and were about set- 
tling in it, when the war broke out. The emperor had 
been some time making preparations to invade Bengal, 
and had collected an army in Arracan, under the com- 
mand of Maha Bandoola, of thirty thousand men. It 
was said, that in their pride they had prepared a pair of 
golden fetters to bring the governor general of India to 
the “ golden feet at Ava.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson appear very much in ignorance | 
of what was going on in that way; the latter thus} 
writes : 

“The first certain intelligence we received of the de- 
elaration of war by the Burmese was on our arrival at} 
T'scnpyoo-kywon, about a hundred miles on this side of| 
Ava, where part of the troops, under the command of 
the cclebrated Bandoola, had encamped. As we pro-| 
ceeded on our journey, we met Bandoola himself, with| 
the remainder of his troops, gaily equipped, seated in his| 
golden barge, and surrounded by a fleet of gold war} 
boats, one of which was instantly despatched to the | 
other side of the river to hail us; but we were allowed | 
to proceed quietly on when we had informed the mes-| 
senger that we were Americans, not English, and were 
going to Ava, in obedience to the command of his ma- 
jesty 

On the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Judson at Ava, they | 
found Dr. Price was ont of favour at court. Mr. Judson! 
was coldly received, Mrs. Judson was not enquired after, 
and suspicion seemed to rest on all foreigners. | 

They thought it prudent to take no notice, to complete | 
their house, and by their conduct to convince the govern-| 
ment that they had nothing to do with the ; | 

The king and the royal family had been living in tem- 
porary buildings, whilst the palace was completed ; and 
they now about this time took possession of it; both the} 
event and the period are too interesting to be passed over 
in silence. Mrs. Judson writes: 

“J dare not attempt a description of that splendid day, } 
when majesty, with all its attendant glory, entered the} 
gates of the golden city, and, amid the acclamations ei 
millions, [| may say, took possession of the palace. The} 
saupwars of the provinces bordering on China, all the| 


” 








| 


viceroys, and high officers of the kingdom, were assem.| 
sed in their robes of state, and| 
The white | 
elephant, richly adorned with gold and jewels, was one| 
of the most beautiful objects in the procession. The king 
and quecn alone were unadorned, dressed in the simple 
garb of the country; they, hand in hand, entered the 
garden in which we had taken our seats, and where a| 
banquet was prepared for their refreshment.” | 

Although Mrs. Judson began by declaring “ she dared} 
not attempt a description of that splendid day,” she has 
given a good idea of the passing scence, and it woald form 
a beautiful picture ; but the artist must be able to portray 
the haughtiness of soul with the simplicity of action of 
the King and Queen of Ava. They, for whom this gor- 
geous display was made—they alone, on whom millions 
of eyes were fixed—they, hand in hand, entered the gar- 


bled on the occasion, dre 
ornamented with the insignia of their offiee. 





den—unadorned ! 

Immediately after this event, an order was issued that 
no foreigners were, with one exception, to be allowed to 
enter the new palace; and on the 24th of May, 1824, 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson heard that Rangoon was taken by 
the English. 

As it was likely that they would be the first victims of 
the revenge of the Burmese, their fear was naturally 
great; but they were told that the king had said the 
foreigners residing at Ava had nothing to do with the 
war, and should not be molested. 

The Burmese were so certain of success that they 
talked of the white strangers rowing their boats and 
managing the affairs of their house, understanding that 
they were trusty servants. 

Three English officers resident at Ava were suspected 
and confined ; and, at length, the king, in an angry tone, 
ordered the arrest of the two teachers. Mrs. Judson thus 
writes: 

“On the 8th of June, just as we were preparing for 
dinner, in rushed aa officer, holding a black book, with 





| suffice it to say that the cord of torture was drawn 
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a dozen Burmans, accompanied by one, whom, from his 
spotted face, we knew to be an executioner, and a son of 
the prison! ‘Where is the teacher?’ was the first en- 
quiry. Mr. Judson presented himself. 
by the king,’ said the officer: a form of speech always 
used when about to arrest a criminal. The spotted man 
instantly seized Mr. Judson, threw him on the floor, and 
produced the small cord, the instrument of torture. I 
caught hold of his arm: ‘Stay! said 1; ‘I will give you 
money.’ *'I'ake her too,’ said the officer; ‘she also is a 
foreigner.’ Mr. Judson, with an imploring look, begged 
they would let ine remain.” : 

I pass over what followed, which was most shocking ; 


tighter and tighter, till the sufferer could scarcely breathe; 
he was then taken away, and a servant watching at a 
distance returned to tell Mrs. Judson that he saw him 
hurled into the death prison, and the door closed. 

Mrs. Judson, now left by hersel!} was subject to every 
possible indignity; she barred her door for a few moments, 
whilst she destroyed all their writings, letters, journals, 
&c., lest they might find any thing on which to build a pre- 
tence for taking her husband’s life. For a time she was 
under a guard, but money, all-powerful money, gained her 





came so dangcrously ill, that Dr. Price, on being released 
from prison, tound her perfectly senseless ; but, by timely 
restoratives and judicious treatment, succeeded in caus- 


* You are called! ing an alteration for the better in her health. 


Mrs. Judson’s talents are already known to the world 
by the publication of her clever “ Letters from Burmah ;” 
and it is a delightful task now to mention these few 
amongst numerous traits of benevolence, constancy, and 
fortitude, which embellished the mind of a lady whose 
unfortunate situation, during the last two years, has been 
so much the subject of regret. 

Peace being scttled with the once haughty but now 
humbled Burmese, Dr. Price re-entered the service of 
his majesty, and Mr. Judson went to Rangoon, with a 
view of settling at Mergui, or 'Tavoy ; which are ports to 
the south of Rangoon, and were, by the treaty, ceded to the 
British government. But still they did not hastily decide, 
as there was a report of a new town to be established in 
the neighbourhood of Martaban, on the dividing line be- 
tween the British and Burman territories. 

During Mr. Judson’s stay at Rangoon, he naturally 
made enquiry after his different converts, but several were 
dead, and the others had fled in every direction. 

On the Ist of April, Mr. Judson left Rangoon in 





the freedom of going about; and for one year and seven 
months did this heroic woman undergo all the tortures} 
of body and mind it is possible to imagine. The heart-| 
rending scenes through which she passed tend only to! 
sicken the soul on reflecting that man, once formed after | 
the image of his Maker, should live to inflict such evil! 
on a fellow-creature ; and it is a further proof, were proof 
wanting, that the powers both of our mind and body are 
much beyond our conception. 

Mr. Hough and Mr. Wade were also seized, and thrust 
into a hole at the Great Dagon Pagoda, whence they 
were released by our troops, to whom the Burmans, after | 
a severe struggle, were obliged to yicld every thing. 
Mr. Judson thus expresses himself on the subject : 

“Through the kind interposition of our Heavenly 
Father, our lives have been preserved, in the riost immi- 
nent danger, from the hand of the executioner, and in 
repeated instances of alarming illness, during my pro- 
tracted imprisonment of one year and seven months—- 
nine months in three pair of fetters, two months ia five, 
six months in one, and two months a prisoner at large.” | 

On the 21st of February, with Mrs. Judson, he took | 
leave of the scene of all his sufferings; and they arrived 
at the British camp, where they were most gladly and 
kindly received and protected. Captain Trant’s account, 
who was on the spot, gives a good idea of this event ;} 
and the feeling with which it is penned does honour to 
his memory. 

“We had not been encamped long, when a war beat 
was observed rounding a point some distance up the 
river, and, on its nearer approach, we discovered that it 
contained Dr. Price, who informed Sir A. Campbell that 
he was accompanied by Mrs. Judson, and two other 
prisoners. 

A couple of tents were pitched for the reception of the 
Barman chieftains, when they should arrive, and another 
for Mr. and Mrs. Judson, who, shortly afterwards, we 
felt unfeigned pleasure in hearing, had landed from the 
boats. 

Mrs. Judson’s health had of late been very bad; and| 
the sufferings, mental and bodily, to which that amiable 
and interesting woman had been exposed during the 
confinement of her husband were so great, that it is 
almost impossible to believe her fragile form could resist 
such accumulated distress. Her personal liberty was 
not restrained, and she availed herself of it, to make 
repeated efforts for the enlargement of her husband: but 
her solicitations were constantly refused, and she was 
even debarred from seeing him. As the nourishment of 
the prisoners depended solely on the exertions of their 
triends, she supplied Mr. Judson with food, and occa- 
sionally contrived to communicate with him, by hiding 
a slip of paper in the spout of a teapot; and, at one 
period, the prisoners having been moved to a place of 
confinement several miles from Ava, she followed, and 
took up her abode in a miserable hut, where, to escape 
insult, she assumed the Burman costume. 

A more dreadful situation for a woman of feeling and 
education to be placed in cannot well be imagined. She 
possessed not a single friend to whom she might look for 
assistance and support; she had no home to inhabit; her 
daily food was of the coarsest description; and, to increase 
her anxieties, Mr. Judson’s life she knew to be in the 
power of a crucl and sanguinary court. Yet still her 
strong mind and good sense enabled her to make head 
against her adversities, until an addition was made to 
her cares by the birth of her little infant; when she be- 





company with Mr. Crawfurd, the commissioner of the 
governor-gencral of India, on an exploring expedition to 
a part of the territory ceded by the Burmese to the Bri- 
tish. ‘They proceeded up the Salwen or Martaban river 
about thirty miles ; when they fixed on the site of a town, 
on the eastern bank, which they called Amherst, in 
honour of the governor-general. On this occasion the 
60th chapter of Isaiah was read; and a prayer was 
offered up, the British flag was hoisted, and other cere- 
monies performed, which announced its occupation as 
the seat of English government in the newly acquired 
territory. 

To this delightful spot, then, they were to remove ; and 
it appeared, indeed, as if their earthly toil were over, and 
that they had at length found their rest, for they were to 
dwell in the midst of the heathen, for whose cause they 
had suffered so much, and yet they were to be under the 
protection of the British government; so that they might 
build their little church, and say openly to passers-by, 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden ;” 
without looking fearfully around for the ‘* Lord of life 
and death.” 

We can easily imagine what Mr. Judson’s feelings 
were when fixing on the site of that place, and when 
he read from the selected chapter the energetic cry 
of “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee:” and “ The sons also 
of them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto 
thee, and all they that despised thee shall bow themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet, and they shall call thee, 
the city of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel.” And then, as if concluding the anticipated 
happiness, “Thy sun shall no more go down, neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself, for the Lord shall be thy 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended.” 

That Mr. Judson read this with the eye of faith fixed 
on the great event it was intended to forctell was doubt- 
less the case; but it is natural to suppose that he applied 
a part directly to themselves, and looked forward with 
hope that even in their earthly prospects “ the days of 
their mourning were ended.” But, whatever were his 
feclings, it was decreed “ that the bitterest sorrow was 
yet to come.” 

All the necessary arrangements being completed at 
Amherst, Mr. Judson fetched his wife and child from 
Rangoon, and settled them comfortably in a friend’s 
house. Having thus placed them under the British pro- 
tection at Amherst, he left them, as he hoped for the last 
time, to attend the British embassy to Ava, at which his 
presence was necessary. 

The following is an extract from a letter which Mrs. 
Judson wrote to him during his absence :—“ ! have this 
day moved into our new house, and, for the first time 
since we were broken up at Ava, feel myself at home. 
The house is large and convenient, and if you were here 
I should feel quite happy.” 

The next letter Mr. Judson received was from a friend, 
to tell him, not that his wife was ill, but that she was 
dead and buried! Mysterious are the ways of Provi- 
dence, and too faithfully, alas! has the poet portrayed her 
latter end. 

“ By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed ; 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d ; 

By strangers honour’d and by strangers mourn’d.” 
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Mr. Judson returns, and thus writes: 

“IT am sitting in the house she built, in the room 
where she breathed her last, and at a window from which 
I see the tree that stands at the head of her grave, and 
the top of the ‘small rude fence’ which they have put up 
«to protect it from incautious intrusion.’ 





“ The doctor is decidedly of opinion that the fatal ter- 
mination of the fever is not to be ascribed to the localities 
of the new settlement, but chiefly to the weakness of her 
constitution, occasioned by severe privations and long 
protracted sufferings which she endured at Ava. Oh! 
with what meckness, patience, magnanimity, and Chris- 
tian fortitude, she bore those sufferings! And can I 
wish they had been less? Can 1 sacrilegiously wish to 
rob her crown of a single gem? Much she saw and 
suffered of the evil of this evil world; and eminently was 
she qualified to relish end enjoy the pure and holy rest 
into which she has entered. ‘Truc, she has been taken 
from a sphere in which she was singularly qualified, by 
her natural disposition, her winning manners, her devoted 
zeal, and her perfect acquaintance with the language, to 
be extensively serviceable to the cause of Christ; true, 
she has been torn from her husband’s bleeding heart, 
and from her darling babe; but infinite wisdom and love 
have presided, as ercr, in this most afflicting dispensa- 
tion. Faith decides that it is all right; and the decision 
of fiith eternity will soon confirm.” 

This letter of Christian resignation, written in Feb- 
ruary, was followed by another in April, saying, “ My 
sweet litthe Maria lies by the side of her fond mother. 
‘Together they rest in hope, under the hope-tree (/opia) 
which stands at the head of the graves; and together, I 
trast, their spirits are pejoicing, after a short separation 
of precisely six months.” 

And then, as if the mourner gathered strength from 
his repeated afHictions, he says: 





“ Death mocks at us, and tramples our dearest hopes 
and our lives in the dust. Dreadful tyrant! But go on 
now, and do thy worst. Thy time will come. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is Death. Yes, awful 
power, thou shalt devour thyself and die.” After which, 
as if rejoicing, he continues, that she who has been his 
prey “ now rests far away, where no spotted-faced execu- 
tioner can fill her heart with terror, where no unfeeling 
magistrate can extort the scanty pittance, which she had 
preserved through every risk, to sustain her fettered hus- 
band and her famishing babe.” 





The memoir truly observes, “ she had not lived in vain. 
Five converted Burmans had gone before her to heaven. 
lier name will be remembered in the churches of Bur- 
nah in future times; when the pagodas of Gaudma shall 
have fallen; when the spires of Christian temples shall 
gleam along the waters of the Irrawaddy and tie Sal- 
wen; and when the golden city shall have lifted up her 
gates to let the King of Glory in.” 


During this time, Mr. and Mrs. Boardman were on 
their way, and joined Mr. Judson at Rangoon, who ex- 
erted himself as much as possible to continue his duties. 
He relates the death of Moung Shwa-gnong, wio fell a 
victim to cholera, at the termination of the war. 

After reviewing, as we have done, his fine mind, con- 
version, and persecution, and having seen him in the 
interesting light of the reviser of a translation of the New 
Testament into the Burman language, we feel grieved at 
his death, particularly at a time when he would have 
afforded Mr. Judson so much consolation in his affliction. 
idr. Price also died about this period, of decline. 

Mr. Judson now continued his revision of the New 
Testament, and directed his attention to the clearing up 
veral points not satisfactorily settled, when the trans. 
lation was made; in completing a catechism for the 
schools, astronomical and geographical ; and a map of 
the world, with Burman names; and he commenced the 
translation of the Book of the Psalms. 

It appears that, after a time, Amherst was gradually 
abandoned, and another place was fixed upon by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, called Maulaming, where Mr. Jud- 
son removed, and continued his studics. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade also settled there, and were followed by the schools 
established by Mrs. Judson, and several converts. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boardman settled at Tavoy. 

Tavoy is an old Burman walled town, situated about 
one hundred and fitty miles southeast of Rangoon. It is 
laid out with some regularity on a plain, with straight 
streets paved with bricks. The population is about nine 
thousand. 

The result proved how very well selected this place 
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acighbourhood of a people hitherto little known, but about 
whom, I doubt not, we shall in time hear more. 

These people, who are called Cariens, or Karens, are 
the aborigines of the soil, and said to be destitute of all 
religion. No sooner did they hear of the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Boardman, than they sent and invited him 
to visit them, assuring him that they would become 
Christians. 

Symes, in 1795, mentions this tribe, saying they do 
nothing but attend to their flocks. ‘Their own account 
of themsclves is, that they know less of religion than 





a buffalo, and called all the world to come and take a 
copy ; but the Caricns were too busy, and, therefore, re- 
mained in ignorance for ever after. 

They were not long before they paid a visit to Mr. 
Boardman, who writes of them, in the September of 1828, 
as follows: 

“The Karens are a race of wild people, dwelling on 
mountains and in valleys, and living in the most simple 
style. ‘They have no written language, no schools, no 
religion, no temples, no object of worship, no priests, none 
who ever profess to know the way of truth. As were the 
fathers so are the children: on the same paternal estate ; 
in the same style; with the same dress and manners ; 
the same darkness and ignorance ; and, consequently, thie 
same vices. 

“ Among my visiters were onc or two who appeared 
somewhat above the common level of their countrymen. 
One of them could read, as well as speak Burman. One 
was a chief, and one a pretended sorcerer. The chict was 
an interesting young man of thirty. His countenance and 
air bespoke something noble. He said, ‘Give us books 
in our own language, and we will learn to read. We 
want to know the true God. We have been living tn 
total darkness. ‘The Karen’s mind is like his native 
jungle.’ 

“ The sorcerer was also a superior man. Some twelve 
years since, a Musselman Joger had visited his village, 
and imprinted on him the mark of the false prophet. 
‘Take this book,’ said the Joger, ‘and worship it ; it will 
secure you from evil, and in the next state you will be a 
man and not a brute. 

“* Ambition was fired, and to know the contents of that 
book had been for twelve years the Karen’s highest atin. 
Though ignorant of the contents of the venerated book, 
not knowing even in what language it was written, he 
had assumed the character of a teacher, had persuaded 
several of his countrymen to join him in the new religion, 
and to pay A pitched 
basket of reeds, in which that book, wrapped in success- 
ive folds of muslin, was deposited, had been to them what 
the Ark of the Covenant was to the Jews. 

“ According to my advice, the sorcerer, with his train, 
ifier a journey of three days, reached my house, two days 
since, bringing the pitched basket of reeds. ‘They has- 
tened into my presence; and the sorcerer, a serious well- 
looking man of fifty, stood up before me, while all his 
train seated themselves around us. * What is your busi- 
ness ? and what is your wish?’ * Your lordship's huim- 
ble servant has come to lay a certain book before your 
lordship’s feet, that your lordship may look at it, unfold 
its meaning, and inform your lordship’s humble servants 
whether it be true or false, good or bad.’ 

“T felt it was a critical moment; a most profound si- 
lence prevailed throughout the hall. ‘Show me the book.’ 
ihe old sorcerer stood forth, with the basket, at his feet. 
{Ie uncovered the basket, and unwrapped the preciou 
deposit, and, creeping forward, presented to me an old, 
tattered, worn-out volume. !t was no other than thx 
Book of Common Prayer, with the Psalms, printed at 
Oxford !”” 

This account is dated in September, 1828; and it was 
in the November of 1830 we saw Mr. Judson. He was 
then prosecuting his biblical researches at Rangoon, as I 
have before stated. 

He promised to meet us at dinner one day, but did not 
make his appearance at the appointed hour, and a ser- 
vant was sent to summon him. He came almost imme- 
diately, and apologised for his delay, which he stated was 
occasioned by the following circumstance : 

A chief from the jungle (to use his own expression) 
had that morning paid him a visit, attended by a long 
train of followers. ‘They arrived soon after sunrise, had 
seated themselves on the floor of his apartment, and had 
there held enquiry the whole day respecting the new re- 
ligion. It was six o’clock in the evening before he at- 
tainpted to leave them, when he was glad to get away, 
quite wearicd from exhaustion, whilst they, on the con- 
trary, appeared as untired as when they began. 








superior worship to the book. 





vas for the attainment of their wishes, it being in the 


other nations, for God once wrote his laws on the skin of 


of were put to Mr. Judson by their chief, who repeated 
and explained the answers to his followers, and they ex- 
pressed their approval or not, according as they under- 
stood or believed them. Mr. Judson continued that their 
intelligence, rapicity, and gesticulation, were quite over- 
powering ; that he did not doubt he should find them on 
his return; and that, if they were not satisfied, they 
would probably r in the next day with him. 

On the following morning we were to go on board; we 
were obliged, therefore, to oecupy ourselves with the ne- 
cessary arrangements for sailing, without learning any 
thing farther respecting them; but this little anecdote 
will be suthicient to show that they were prosecuting their 
enquiries up to that period; and I have thus detailed the 
different accounts of these people, feeling assured that we 
shall hear more of them. 

It will, indeed, be extraordinary if} as a community, 
they should receive Christianity before the Burmese. 
They have in a body declared they will be Christians, so 
that, without an effort of the imagination, and, I hope, 
without presumption, we may anticipate the period when 
the peopled desert will rejoice and sing, “ As for all the 
gods of the heathen, they are but idols ; but itis the Lord 
who made the Heavens ;” and thus the first possessors of 
the soil will be a light to dispel the darkness by which 
their conquerors have surrounded them, 

If it be objected that a great proportion of this chapter 
is extracted fromy other works, | beg to observe that I 
could not have shown what has been done tor the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Burmah without them ; as it 
embraces a period of twenty-three years, namely, from 
1807, the date of the first protestant mission into that 
country, till the year 1630, when we were there ; which 
could not have been detailed trom my own personal ob- 
servation ; and I can only say that, if my readers expe- 
rience as deep an interest in its perusal as I have done 
in its arrangement, | may anticipate the pleasure of see- 





ing my work pass thre ugh future editions. 

We went on board early ; and | was sorry to hear that 
our vessel had concealed a great portion of the prohibited 
silver, as I feared some unfortunate discovery might lead 
to annoyance and detention ; the appointed officers, how- 
ever, exainined every place but the right, and left us per- 
fectly satisfied we had not taken any of their precious 
metal from them. Our kind host remained with us till 
the last moment, when he bade us adieu, and we set sail. 








—— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ship aground Ra ymoriver \ bind passenger—We enter the 
Hoogley—Pilot—Tow by a steamior—Custom of Uindoos 
M y lenders— Dir t a ishor hip put dito dock 

house taken—Servants bired-—Palankeens and palankeen 
cariiages—Running foothien necessa hall for the Preneh Re 
voluten—Buaquiry respecting the state of ihe church at Caleutta 
Missionary to Raaiigoc Seotich ¢ reh—Cathedral—Bali at 
the goverment: be Razvan Nat.ve vonders—Goid and si! 
ver ornaments—Native ’ auteh—Biidegroom—Dancing girls 
Rarrakpor Government and menegere bolomical gwar 
denus—Ban an tree \ulhors disappointment in Caleuta—Huts 
Dress and et ives—Adjutant Dancing snakes 


i S.Otna ¢ ! tial ‘ 
Passengers for England—An elephant on board. 
The same pilot who had condueted us 
river was steer us down; 
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safely up the 
and not a thought 
us entertained by any of us; for, whether in 


engaged to 





repose or action, whether on land or at sea, the poet says 
truly : 
“ As from the wing no sear the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 

So dics, in human hearts, the thoughts of death.” 

We sailed well at first, as long as daylight lasted, and 
a great part of the night wore away in smooth water; 
but, towards morning, a sudden jerk was followed by a 
most disagreeable noise and motion, and the cry of “Ship 
aground !” was heard in every direction. 
“In this situation we remained for some hours, our 
hopes being that a full tide would clear us from the peril ; 
it did so, and we sailed forward; when the following day 
we again grounded, which second shock so completely 
shook the vessel, that fears were entertained for her 
safety ; the fall tide would probably release us: but whe- 
ther she would be able to resist the waters was a matter 
of much doubt and anxiety ; we were, however, once 
more providentially released, and again in motion; and, 
although the leakage was very great, still, it was much 
better to sail onwards, to be repaired, if possible, at Cal- 
cutta, than to return to Rangoon, where it was thought 
she could not be made sufficiently safe for the voyage to 
England. -We continued our route, therefore, but much 
of our tine was spent in anxious fears and doubts. 


We had a passenger on board trom Rangoon, whose 
person and appearance were most singular and inter. 
esting. 





All the questions and arguments they had to make use 
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He was a Mahometan, a remarkably fine, tall, old) much pain to see him keep pace with the horse, and, al- 
man. His costume consisted of a turban, a loose dress | though used to the climate, exerting himsclt till the per- 
of figured calico, red pointed slippers, and a long pipe. | spiration flowed in streams down the person, that we de- 
He was quite blind ; but, notwithstanding which, he was) termined to do without. We, therefore, told the Baboo 
going to Calcutta, on a mercantile speculation. It was/that we wished to drive out daily to see the country, 
said, by those who were near him, that, during the time/ merely to pass our time as pleasantly as possible, and 
the ship was aground, his prayers to Mahomet, uttered | that, as the sight of the running footman was disagree- 
aloud, were truly pathetic. Poor old man! he was an able to us, and it was also what we considered an unne- 
affecting sight, so helpless, and so solitary. His servant | cessary expense, we would not have one. His answer 
used to bring him on deck daily, and place him in the | was, “ Ver well—you see! custom of the country—no 
sun, which he seemed to enjoy; but all the offices of) do without.” 
duty were tendered him without the slightest mixture of| We tried the experiment, notwithstanding this remon- 
that watchfulness which affection gives. : strance: but the coachman would not understand us; 

Nothing material occurred to us during the remainder| drove in the contrary direction to what we wished ; 
of the voyage; we entered the Hoogley, and received a | Stood still, unable to move his horse; and, in short, was 
fresh pilot on board. This is an arrangement made by so different a driver to what he had previously been, that 
government, and thought necessary for the safe naviga-| after two days’ effort, we were glad to conform to the 
tion of the river; five days afterwards a steamer con-|« custom of the country,” and thus put master, driver, 
ducted us the remainder of the distance, and we anchored | and attendant, in good humour. 
off the “city of palaces.” ; ; Almost one of the first newspapers which I looked into 

I must not, however, omit a singular circumstance,| announced a ball in commemoration of the French revo- 





that happened whilst we were yet in the river; singular} Jution: the same channel afinewands ntorined os that st) 


2g ang > P a1 » 7 » bone >| 4 

to us, at least, then unacquainted with the “ custom of the| had been fully and splendidly attended. 
country. Soon after this event, we were f i yas 
; ; d mad ; f e told that a meeting was 

A boat, with a Hindoo of most majestic appeNranne, | te take place for the « Distribution of the Gospel ve Fo. 
eg 2 dei aw ~— ~— i reign sy 3 ce that an American missionary, on his 
and, after a brief parley, be came on board. S dress! way to join Mr. Judson at Rangoon, would be present; 

: A * des : ‘ ; 4 . Mr. ‘ an; > > present; 
consisted of drapery, which, from the climate, is as white] this was an inducement for us to attend, and we went on 
as the purest snow; a shawl, of a hundred guineas value, | the appointed evening. 
wrapped round his shoulders ; and a turban; his dark| Several clergymen spoke on the subject, and, after 

. . . . . - “i ’ , 
legs were without stockings, with merely a pointed sli ee ee ~ : SE Eee 
aie Seen and gold His title was ed 2? His owt wg naleae a yal Aer er pp pe 
- wee sey" 8 haw alone hic ; "| ae | doubtless a zealous and good man, but ill calculated, I 
usiness was to learn what cargo the ship bore ; how long | fe; = i Sa A heer oe ae 
she was to remain; to supply ite for Gavtoad' when eel oie eae uaanle on — 
‘ : ; tos ) ung lw yhom he was about to sojourn. 
sailed ; and, finally, to lend what ready money was re-| We afterwards became acquainted with the clergyman 
quired. 7" he : : of the chapel in which the meeting had taken place. He 
It is pleasant enough} for people to have their purses) had always a full and an attentive congregation, and 
splenished just as they are about entering a large city,| st deserv , i ine was Jc-anea . 

‘hs rc Sanes te so een 4 required ; but it is : euler! re hog - a po ie rie purely se 
re oy Is § > ; f ac }and he ha 1e finest delivery and the greatest flow of 

fraught with the greatest danger to European youths on| language I ever heard: it aes indeed, a first extem- 

their first arrival there; for, once within the grasp of| pore preaching I had ever decidedly liked. 

these men, it is long, if ever, before they are ol The cathedral was in general very fully attended ; but 

from it; “i yet the temptation is so great, it is a aad we were assured that there were many English residents 

irresistible. who never entered a church at all; indeed, that till latter- 

The moncy thus lent is of course on good security, ge- ly it was not considered Suuddonalile ‘ het that Lad : 

oral he future pay of the | ver: and the im-| Wm. Benti sweth ‘ ) 
nerally on “ye uture pay of the _thge rg i : -| Wm. Bentinck had given a better tone to society, both 
mense sums these men amass, show what a lucrative by her example, and by every other means in her power 
business it must be. A rich Baboo is known to expend] Sir Charles Medcalf a acting governor when 2 were 
sts no of . ehild ee cen 8 pounds) on a single] there, as Lord and Lady Wm. Bentinck were then gone 
wedding of a child, or other relative. on a tour up the country. 

As soon as our shattered ship was safely at anchor, we A ball was given at the government house, to which 
gladly bade her adicu to go on shore : and we took up a! we were invited and went; for although nothing is more 
temporary abode at a hotel. a Natit selitary than to be a stranger in a large assembly, we 

As our stay would, of necessity, be longer than we | thought we should like to see the eastern style of such an 
wished, a house was sought for, and one found to snit us,| amusement. 
ina oo leading from Wellington Square, whither we} It was a fancy ball, but it was not absolutely necessary 
removed. to go in cos . Some > dresses were v ich ; 

The ship was immediately put into dock, and inspect- pphenapesti nce =the ee 
ed ‘i ! a ; bility f bern made saverthy for Eng ais teapot Bor a% meee a ese 

d as to her capability of being made sei ‘Ne-|members of the Romish church, was said to have ex- 
land; and my anxiety was naturally great till the result pended a small fortune for the eniealen. They were 
was known, as a detention for another ship would have} strange characters to sclect for a ball-room. A guerilla 
been most embarrassing and disagreeable. She was Con-| chief was also most superbly and expensively dressed. 
sidered in so bad a condition, that the expense of repair- . ae ide 
sidered in so bad a ec . ee ae Among the ladies, peasant girls and the Swiss costume 
ing her was estimated at a thousand pounds; but which,| |. ; a" 
“ag ote iil ceeneet steeienaaktn ahi Tee predominant; but there was a want of gaicty, or, 
»y the captain’s constant personal attendance ¢ » docks A , : 79 

y oon r SS tester fa : fred : *|} rather, I should say, of cheerfulness, in the young ladies, 

yas = eC 0 Clyg ared. ° . ° 
Ww ss a bliat cS Ig “ bh “: ia lial ti Mila aaiee which, I supposed, was occasioned by the climate ; but I 

“8 ishec n ot wuse fas necessi y i > ser- . . rf 4 
; am . : i , ‘ : the # = ck all sluabey and | Was told it wes the etiquette of India for them to look 
yants, according to the custo oO 3c & Hk. A , 
ents, according \ : very grave until they were married. 








you to purchase, and, at the same time, shows how neces- 
sary it is not to be hasty in your decision. 

These men are most ingenious in all kinds of work; 
they form the patterns and embroider the finest muslins 
for ladies’ dresses. They can copy any thing they see, 
and, their eye is so correct, you might almost fancy the 
pattern woven with the muslin. 

It is very hard when a man has completed a most Ja- 
borious picce of work, at the lowest possible price, that 
he is obliged to pay his “ custom” to the baboo you em. 
ploy; besides which it leads to constant prevarication and 
deceit; for, however carefully they are watched by each 
other, they are sure to find an opportunity to whisper in 
your ear, “No say how much you pay me;” and then 
offers the servant, who receives the “custom” half his 
duc, declaring that it is right, and appeals to you to con- 
firm the falsehood. Poor people! ‘Theirs is, indeed, a 
bondage, a slavery, both of body and mind. 

They also copy any articles or ornaments in gold or 
silver with the greatest nicety and exactness. The per- 

















the Baboo before mentioned was applied to; who told us| — 7 . : 
how many would be necessary, what wages each was to The RUSTE: AVES not remarkable either for s1Z€ or 
have, and then selected them from among his train of beauty. The supper tables were amply provided, but 
followers. the crowd was so great and the heat so oppressive that 
This is another instance in which Europeans are} We were glad to quit them. Each person was attended 
placed entirely in the hands of the natives; for these by his or her own servant, which certainly greatly added 
servants are engaged and paid by the Baboo, who re- to the heat and confusion. ' 
serves to himself a portion of their wages, as his “cus-| , The bazaars are very attractive to strangers; for, be- 
tom,” or tribute, for getting them employment. He re- sides possessing all that is rare and curious, the customs 
ceives his “ custom” also on every article you purchase ; and manners of the native venders are most amusing. 
therefore, it is to the interest of these servants to make| The streets of these places are so narrow, that they 
you pay as dearly as possible, that they may get a good| are scarcely more than a passage between the shops on 
“custom” for their employer ; and thus, also, the whole} each side. These shops are open: a person stands at the 
of your proceedings and expenditure are under their sur- | door, and, in broken English, repeats the commodities 
they sell within. As you pass along, the eagerness, dif- 


veillance. 
Nobody of the least respectability walks in Calcutta,| ferent tone, and attitude, of these people, with their en- 


the heat being too great. Palankeens are very conve-|treaty for you to purchase, are quite ludicrous and 
nient and comfortable; but we found them so unsociable | almost deafening. 

that we determined to have a palankeen carriage, which Should you attempt to look at any thing, they tell you 
is drawn by one horse, the same as a fly with us. This|the price, and declare yon cannot get the same article 
carriage requires two servants in Bengal, one to drive,|any where else in Calcutta ; if you decline it, one of the 
and one to run by the side to receive your orders. 'This| party rushes out and returns with it, saying you shall 








son you engage to work comes to your house, brings his 
apparatus with him, seats himself in the verandah, or 
any spare apartment, and makes whatever you wish be- 
fore you. The gold or silver with which he is to work he 
weighs, and returns in the article he has manufactured. 
You pay him a mere trifle for his day’s work, and he is 
satisficd. ‘The native ornaments are many of them very 
pretty; but I never could reconcile myself to the ring 
through the nose, which they wear and admire. 

The baboo we employed presented us with tickets for 
a native nautch, on the marriage of the nephew of another 
baboo; but remarked, as he gave them, “Ee no very 
rich ; he only spend one lac,” (ten thousand pounds.) 

We heard it was customary for the English to attend 
these festivities, and, therefore, we went. The streets 
were lighted up for some distance leading to the room of 
ceremony; which we found open on all sides, being a 
large gilded roof, supported by gilded pillars; seats 
covered with scarlet cloth, were raised around, leaving 
the centre an open space, in which you walked at plea- 
sure. Groups of nautch-girls were in different parts of 
the room singing and dancing. Their dresses were 
very pretty, with long drapery on the grdund, the same 
as at Rangoon. You do not sce the feet, which are 
adorned with small bells, with which they make a 
tinkling noise; they stamp and turn round in a very 
small circle. Their hands, fingers, and elbows, which 
are adorned with rings, bracelets, armlets, and bells, are 
in perpetual motion. ‘They arrange the veil, whilst 
dancing, in a thousand different ways. I did not admire 
it, and the singing I thought very bad. 

At twelve o’clock there was a stir, and a making way 
for the bridegroom, from the entrance on one side, to a 
raised seat, with a scarlet and gold canopy, on the other. 
He was seated ina gilded car, borne on men’s shoulders, 
which was lowered at the entrance, and he stepped into 
the room, supported on either side by his father and 
uncle. He was a fine looking, dark youth, of fourteen 
years of age, but was so covered with riches, consisting 
of drapery, gold, and precious stones, that, but for lean- 
ing on the arms of his supporters, I almost doubt his 
having been able to walk. He was placed under the 
canopy, his costly robe spread out around him, and his 
hands put so as to display the diamonds, pearls, and pre- 
cious stones, with which they were covered. His turban 
was most costly, and a single pearl of great size and 
beauty was suspended and hung some distance from the 
head, so as to be scen conspicuously and alone. 

The bridegroom sat for about an hour, but without 
speaking or noticing any one present. During the 
whole time flowers and favours were distributed to the 
visiters, and the father and uncle presented otto of roses 
from the most costly bottles. He then retired, in the 
same manner as he had entered, and was conducted to 
his home, where festivities of every kind were prepared 
for him. 

The bride is never seen; the one in question was about 
ten years of age, and from that hour was, after the usual 
custom of the country, shut up, to spend the remainder 
of her life in useless and listless frivolity. ‘There was 
no supper—merely slight refreshments in another room. 
After the departure of the bridegroom, there being nothing 
else to see, we returned home. 

We went up the river to the government house and 
menagerie, at Barrakpore ; but, economy being the order 
of the day, a great many of the animals had been sold. 
The grounds are beautiful, and more like an English 
park than any thing I had expected to see in India. 

There was also a menagerie belonging to a native, not 
far from Calentta, where the animals were rare, fine, and 
kept in very good order. 








second seryant appeared so unnecessary, and put us in so! have it at half the former price asked; he thus tempts 
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